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A FRAGMENT ON THE DIALECT OF THE HIGH PEAK. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD DENMAN. 


Tue difficulty of comprehending words in every day use, which is 
occasionally inconvenient to a stranger, on visiting or residing for the 
first time, in a North Midland District, may induce the reader to 
forgive any stale information as to words that may be already well 
known to him, and to correct some of the errors and supply some of 
the deficiencies which this treatise will betray. The writer of it, some 
years ago, had the pleasure of hearing the Editor of the Reiiquary 
throw light upon the ancient customs of Derbyshire, at a meeting 
in a village, in the High Peak, and at his request now endeavours to 
explain some of those phrases and words which have been for a long 
time, and still are, in use in the district. 

The origin of words is too difficult a subject for an unlettered in- 
dividual, but yet he may tface a resemblance to Saxon words in a 
few observations. Heselbec is for instance given in Lyson’s Magna 
Britaunia as the old word for Hazlebage,* and beck is certainly the 
Saxon word for brook, and is a common termination of words in Not- 
tinghamshire and Lincolnshire, such as Welbeck and Fulbeck ; and 
those places being nearer the German Ocean than Derbyshire, may 
have received more German words than our land of the Druids. 
Still Derbyshire was the metropolitan county of Mercia, and Repton 
its capital, and such a word as Adelardstreu, Allestrey, is of Saxon 
origin. English writers and translators, however, do not attempt to 
give derivations-and real or analogous meanings to every syllable of 
a word, as do German translators : for instance, Frederic Schlegel, 
the literal and excellent translator of Shakspeare, renders “ Dogberry, 
Holzapfel,” wood apple or crab ; whereas, the word literally means a 
kind of cherry ; and’ “ Verges” he renders “Schlehewein,” or wine 
made from sloes. And he turns “ Seacoal” into “ Steinkhole”—stone 





* See Lyson’s Britannia. 
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coal or common coal: Virjuce being the idea presented by the proper 
hame, and common coal being inland in Germany. The most to 
which the writer aspires, is to give a collection of local words, and to 
hazard an occasional guess as to their meaning, while he hopes that 
some may become obsolete. The termination “ton” seems more 
common than any other in England, and it is not rare in Scotland 
and Ireland: it is very frequent in Derbyshire (see Lyson’s Magna 
Britannia). The old word always ends in “tun:” it is no violent 
supposition that “town” is its root. Middleton would seem to bea 
town, with other towns on each side of it. “Shippen” is the old Eng- 
lish word for a small barn; it is to be found in Bailey’s Dictionary, 
published in 1731, and traced to the north country : it is in constant 
use in Derbyshire. Mr. William Wood, of Eyam, to whom the writer 
is indebted for some information on the subject of this treatise, con- 
jectures that it is “Sheep-pen,” as, he justly observes, it is a small 
barn. Bailey calls it a cow-house, an ox-stall ; but it is used generally 
for a barn. “ Who” is constantly used instead of she, as the fe- 
minine personal pronoun ; and in Lancashire we are told that hough 
or heugh is used in the same sense. It often sounds as if a question 
were being asked. In Derbyshire the following panegyric—Who is a 
good lady; Who gives food and clothing to the poor ; and who visits 
them at their home; might seem to need a note of interrogation, in- 
stead of being spoken affirmatively as it constantly is ; and the substi- 
tution of she for who sets it indubitbaly right. ‘“ Canna” is constantly 
used for cannot; “shanna” for shall not; “wunna’ for will not; 
“ shouldna” for should not ; ‘‘ hanna” for have not. I am “ bown” to 
go, is substituted for bownd ; a-gate is often used ; a man says he is 
agate of mending a road, or agate of going to a place. Bailey ren- 
ders agate “just going,” and attributes its use to Cheshire ; it is very 
common in Derbyshire. Then, to the careful inquirer, old glossaries 
and references to Saxon words may throw more light on the subject. 
We only wish to make conversation more easy. In the mean time, 
to spell a dialect is one thing, and to pronounce it and understand it 
when used by others, is a different study. We must recollect how 
rapidly all people in the cold north pronounce their words—how they 
shorten every word and every sentence, scarcely opening their mouths, 
as it might seem, lest the cold air should enter them ; and we may 
observe, that leaving out the article is very common. “Fetch bag,” 
instead of “if you please fetch the bag,” would be considered per- 
fectiy civil. Instead of “I had my dinner, and afterwards walked,” 
it would be, “Had dinner, and at after, walked.”” New words are 
constantly surprising an inquirer, and if any surprise is manifested, 
you perceive an immediate attempt to change the phrase, so that it 
is difficult to recall, erea mwrepoevra, winged words. How art th’ is 
used for how art thou? Whena man wishes to say, “it matters little,” 
he says in the High Peak, it “means nought,” or it does not mean. 
“ Welly,” which appeared in “ Adam Bede,” seems to the writer to 
be used for “ well nigh,” or “ very nearly.” Mr. Peter Furness, the re- 
spected retired Relieving Officer for the North District of the Bakewell 
Union, to whom the writer is indebted for much information, explains it 
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by nearly, almost ; but an approach to etymology may be, as above, 
hazarded in this often-used word. Bailey gives it almost, nigh, N.C. 
Two words surprised the writer so much that he hopes he may be 
forgiven for dwelling on them. Osse, for offer: it was used thus— 
“landlord talked of repairs, but did not “ osse” to do them.” It is in 
common use in the High Peak; and Bailey renders it to “ offer to do, 
to aim at, to intend to do—Cheshire.” It may be observed here, that 
Cheshire being in Mercia, finding the word in any part of that ancient 
kingdom, fixes it as belonging to the metropolitan county. 

The other word which surprised the writer, was Westy, or Westly, 
it was used for dizziness ; a good man complained of being westy in 
his head. On looking into Bailey—“ Westly, dizzy, giddy, N.C.” is 
found. 

It might be superfluous here to give mineral terms. They are to 
be found in a work of Mr. Maunders’, on “‘ The Law of Mines ;” also, 
in the notes to the late Mr. Richard Furness’ Poem of the “ Astrolo- 
ger,’ where a copious glossary is given in pages 173, 174, 175, and 176. 
One word may justify a remark, it is—“ Stows or Stoces—seven pieces 
of wood fastened together with pegs, two of which are called soletrees; 
two, stuwblades ; two, hangbenches ; and one, a spindle. They are a 
miniature representation of the hand-engine at the top of a shaft ; 
and are placed upon each meer of a vein, &c. ; and give their owner as 
good possession and title as a Deed of Conveyance.” When the Arche- 
ological Association, with Mr. Pettigrew at its head, were in Derby- 
shire in 1848, the late Sir Fortunatus Dwarris gave a Lecture on 
“Mineral Customs,” and took great pains to illustrate the subject ; 
he obtained a model of a Stoces from the High Peak, and no doubt 
the Reader will derive valuable information from his work, whether 
separately published, or remaining amongst the Transactions of the 
Archeological Society.* 

The word Zor is used for rock, as it is in Devonshire ; the novel, 
“Tor-hill,” corroborating the fact. 

Tit is used for horse in mgny places. Bailey renders it thus—“ Tits 
“(a misprint probably Tur@oc—little).” “Gr. small; small cattle.” 
Omber is said to be a horse-collar. Lomb, a fall of water. Home, him 
or them. But the writer can give no conjecture as to derivation of 
the dissyllable omber, which has a totally different meaning in Bailey ; 
and can only imagine that the other words being spoken broadly, as 
many dialects are, are corruptions. 

On one occasion, being near the famous Col de Tenda, in Savoy, a 
landlady pronounced agneau so like oignon, that the writer really 
thought he was offered an onion for dinner, instead of a diminutive 
black lamb, born about Christmas. In the Black Forest, also, words 
are pronounced very broadly ; and that interesting writer, Auerbach, 
does not lose any of his interest in spelling according to the pronun- 
ciation of the natives. 

Some of his works have been dramatised by Charlotte Birch Pfeffer, 
and are exceedingly interesting. The “ Frau Profesgorin,” describing 





* See Journal of the British Aroheological Association, Vol. VII. 
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a simple country girl, married to a learned Professor, who is vain and 
inconstant and unworthy of her, is intensely interesting ; while “ Bar- 
fussele, or Barefoot,” describing the career of an orphan, who begins 
life by tending geese, preserves all the originality of village life. The 
Suabian dialect abounds in contractions like those in the north midland 
district, and it is very hard to follow a dialogue on the stage, as the 
words are spoken very rapidly and very broadly. Whether we shall 
improve the choice of terms in these days of refinement is not clear ; 
but some of the German abbreviations, as Ma&dlé. for Maid, sound 
better than the more correct term—miidchen. 

It would be amusing to see a letter, in strict Derbyshire language, 
submitted for reduction into regular grammatical English, by a correc- 
tion of a task after the pattern of a wilful misspelling, set before a 
bewildered candidate for some place in the Civil Service, in some 
branches of which the heads may have too complacently surrendered 
their own notions of what is most fitting in a beginner, to the authority 
of the very clever and ingenious men—the Duumviri, or even more 
powerful officers of that High Court of Appeal, for such it has become. 

The least that could be done, for the sake of nervous candidates, 
would be to place any incorrect words in italics, to show that an alter- 
ation is required ; but it certainly would be hard to give any clue 
to the meaning of such words as follow, by any context, or form of 
letters :— 


Lone, alane. Bradwell. 

Sampsous, to look healthy or be lucky. 

Soule, milk or other drink. 

Sup, sub. A sup of drink is used, and Sup, a verb, is given by 
Bailey, to drink by little and little (qy. sip), and Supan, Saxon. 
Suppen, Dutch. Suppfen, Teutonic. 

Gimmer, a young sheep. 

Jagger, a pack-horse driver. 

Crozzil, sub. Coke or cinder. 

Ditto, verb. To harden. 

Whoke, broad for oak. 

Whotes, ditto for oats. 

Landern, a fire-grate. 

Lander, a water-pipe or spout. 

Potter, a poker. 

Own, oven. 

Lathe, a barn. 

Clunter, to walk awkwardly. 

Shackle, the wrist. 

Belland. Lead. A complaint caused by eating or imbibing va- 
pour, or particles of lead, on grass or in water. 

Bellanded, afflicted with belland 

Naish, sub. Tender. 

Naish, verb. To make tender. 

Naished it, v.n. Shirked or avoided it from sensitiveness. [straw. 

Bay of Hay. Hay in a Dutch barn instead of one thatched with 
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The writer hopes he may have given the start to useful inquiry; he 
has been promised more information, but trusts to the indulgence of 
the reader, whose patience has already been severely tried; he wishes 
rich and poor to communicate frankly and without misunderstanding ; 
he recollects the two different meanings of ugly, on each side of the 
Atlantic, and he prefers being uncouth and unsightly, to being sour- 
tempered and rude. 

The great respect which American Jurists have always paid to 
English law, except on the subject of Slavery, will induce the executive 
to pause before it goes to war on a departure from all approach to 
civilised conduct ; and by behaving courteously to the Commissioners, 
Mr. Lincoln will show how much he sympathizes with the slave, whom 
he wishes to liberate in some /egal manner. 


Stoney Middleton. 





BRIDGET OF THE MOOR: 
A DERBYSHIRE TRADITION OF CHRISTMAS-TIDE, 1664. 
BY ELIZA METEYARD (SILVERPEN). 


For four successive days and nights the snow has fallen incessantly. 
It ceases now ; whilst frost following, with a brilliant moon that silvers 
all things through the silent night, the wild wide waste, except where 
it is interrupted by villages and towns, reaches out a seeming limitless 
expanse. Walls and hedges are so buried as to be unseen ; naked 
orchard boughs just rise above the drifts ; the stacks and outbuild- 
ings of solitary outlying farms are almost wholly hidden from the right, 
and even the churches and the low roofed homesteads have snow 
about them half way to the eaves. The lanes and by-roads are im- 
passable, except where the country folks have laboured early and late 
in digging footways through the snow ; so that no place, except it be 
a well traversed highway — and there, is passable to man, horse, or 
wain. 

About the noon of this day—which is previous to that of Christ- 
mas—a healthy, cheery, stalwart looking youth takes his way from an 
old weather-beaten farm-house standing solitary on the low slope of a 
great moor. Now, as night sets in, his return is perhaps expected, 
for a fire of mingled turf and wood burns high upon the hearth, and 
illumines like a hundred candles the wide house-place or kitchen. 
Part of this is open to the timbered roof, whilst stretching away from 
the huge chimney is a solar or upper chamber, to which access is 
gained by an open flight of steps or stairs formed of massive clumps 
of oak that are nearly black from time and age. The old place has 
once been a monastic farm or grange, and its date is probably as early 
as the twelfth century. A moat may still be traced around it ; its 
walls are of extraordinary thickness, and, with the exception of one 
or two of far more recent rate, the windows are little more than em- 
brasures or openings left between the massive blocks of stone. Thus 
through the live-long days, except when the door stands wide, a crowd 
of sombre shadows lies athwart the vast old place. 
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But now, with such a glowing Christmas fire of turf and wood, every 
cranny, even those amidst the blackness of oaken joist, beam, or rail is 
visible. Its brightness shows the scanty furniture—a few chairs, a 
bench or two, a massive dresser, two great carved chests, a settle, and 
three spinning wheels—and plays amidst the “ garnish of vessel” (pew- 
ter) which stands polished to holiday brightness on the dresser shelves, 
There are a few cruses or stone jugs, some half misshapen dishes and 
platters of coarse Staffordshire ware, and on the walls hard by this 
dresser, hang some plaques, or oval slabs of earthenware, of about the 
size of a modern dinner plate, on which are depicted in colours the 
most gaudy and barbarous, religious and domestic subjects. These 
things, copied from the Dutch, are at this date made in Staffordshire. 

But where the fire-light seems, as though by some sympathy, to 
glow most dazzlingly and lovingly upon, hang an arquebus, a buff coat 
with a breast-plate of mail, and two pikes. These often polished, as 
is evident, by some reverencing hand, catch the fullest rays of the fire, 
and reflect back their glow a hundred fold. Perhaps this attracts her 
gaze, or that her thoughts are in some way connected with a past 
which has been theirs; but as often as she looks up from the old 
thumbed folio book which lies upon her knee, a woman, rather past 
middle age, who sits beside the fire, lets fall her glances on them, with 
a saddened expression. 

They are seen at last by a young girl, who, dressed in such holi- 
day garb, as a stringent profession of Puritanism, allows her to 
wear, has been moving lightly to and fro for some time—now stepping 
up to the solar above—now bringing male garments to the fire to 
warm in the chimney-nook—now looking forth upon the night through 
a loop-hole window by the door, or turning cakes which bake upon the 
hearth. But now she bends, and steals her arm about the woman’s neck. 

“Mother! not to night the old sorrow—not to night.” She lays 
much emphasis upon the latter words, and repeats them once or twice 
in a still more whispered and half-coy manner. 

“T pray to the Lord for patience, Ruth. I pray, but the heart is 
stubborn and rebellious.” 

“ But the Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away, and the burdens 
he lays upon us should not be ever borne as though through the heat 
and burden of the day. It is not for us to rejoice at it as a Popish 
festival ; but on the eve of the day of our Lord Jesus Christ’s coming 
let our hearts be glad—and—” The girl bends her knee now, and 
hides her face upon the woman’s shoulder. 

“T know it, wench! though the eye of the young will see sunshine 
where that of the old cannot, and the steps of youth are ever in vain 
imagining, wandering in green pastures, and their ear hearing the run- 
ning of brooklets ; but thy father Samuel Blaxton was no common 
man. His Highness Oliver, said he was one of the bravest of the 
Ironsides who fell at Naseby. Ay! ay! the Lord forgive my repin- 
ing ; but it was a Christmas Eve when he left thee i’ th’ cradle, and 
young Sam playing i’ th’ nook there, and eyes of mine never saw him 
more. Eh, dear! in spite of the Lord’s loving-kindness, there be 
sorrow 0’ this world, that no time can cure, and wounds that no salve 
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or chirurgeon heal—sweet child—though the young man Josiah be 
coming to-night, and if the Lord give safe passage to the godly 
minister, Maister Richard Stokesay, thou ‘It be married i’ th’ morn.” 
So saying, Bridget Blaxton’s tears mingle with those of her kneeling 
child, and not unaptly—burnished pike and corslet-—which on the 
field of Naseby did ever memorable work for England’s Commonweal 
mirror a hundred fold, this effigy of love and woe. 

They are roused presently by the loud whine of a dog, and look- 
ing up, they see Jock, the deer-hound, that has hitherto been ly- 
ing stretched out beneath the settle, standing upright with huge paws 
upon the house door, and testifying by wagging tail, pricked up ears, 
and occasional whines, that some one is near at hand who is a friend 
to those within. 

“It cannot be Samuel or Josiah yet,” says Bridget tremblingly, 
“unless something of evil hath come to pass, or the way be impassable, 
Perhaps its the godly minister himself, for Mary Hepburn, of the Lea, 
said that the justices at Derby had let him out of prison a bit ago, 
though they’d issued a fresh warrant against him for his midnight 
strivings and preachings in a barn at Bakewell. But ope the door, 
Ruth, the wayfarer, whosoever it be, knocks.” 

Whilst the pretty maiden obeys, Bridget stirs the brands with the 
fire-fork, so that when a way-worn man enters and crosses towards the 
settle, his haggard weather-beaten, hungry-looking face, his almost 
shoeless feet, and half naked limbs, are seen in all their fulness. Yet 
this low estate of his body does not seem to depress him who suffers, 
for there is a fire in his eye—a spiritual hallowed expression in his face, 
which plainly says, “ Oppress the body as you wil], I am a servant of 
of the Most High, the Lord’s anointed, a minister of the King of 
kings, and have that within—the light of His sacred altar—which 
lifts me above calamity.” At least his gentle loving greeting implies 
serenity, for he says,— 

“Peace be with thee, Bridget Blaxton, with thy fair Ruth, and thy 
son Samuel !” 

“ But, Sir,” begins Bridget, grasping the minister’s hand with as 
much holy fervency as Martha or Mary did that of our Lord’s. Yet, here 
she stops ! one touch of his swollen, frozen hands teaches her woman’s 
heart what his endurance and long-suffering have been, and she bursts 
into those passionate tears which bespeak so well loving-kindness, 
pity, and woe. 

He seems to guess the cause of her emotion, for he says— 

“Yes, my sufferings have been many since we last met, Bridget 
Blaxton ; but are they greater than those of the Master whom I serve # 
did he not say ‘Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head!’ Wherefore then 
should I complain ?” 

“But they who love thee, Maister Stokesay, cannot look upon thy 
visible tribulation of body, or remember what thy wanderings and 
imprisonments have been without a sore heart. But come thee, to 
the fire, good maister ; the roof of Samuel Blaxton is blessed by thy 
God-fearing presence. Sit down, Sir! thou shalt have water for thy 
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feet ; and meanwhile I and Ruth will repair to the solar, and find thee 
drier and warmer garments. A meal is ready ; I will warm thee some 
ale in a posset pot; and even as the woman of Samaria ministered, 
will we to thee.” 

So as she says, she does, this gentle, loving, patient Bridget ; and 
when the more palpable signs of imprisonment, travel, and exposure 
are .removed, it is seen that Master Richard Stokesay is a man of 
meek, refined, and scholarly aspect. Ascetic contemplations, learned 
studies, much wrestling with the inward spirit, are betrayed by the 
worn and eager face; but there is nothing hard or querulous in the ex- 
pression of the large and kindly eyes. After a lengthened blessing on 
the widow’s generous head, this one of the countless victims of the 
Act of Uniformity, 

‘*Whom one rigorous day 

Drives from their homes, a voluntary prey 

To — and grief, and disrespect, 

And some to want—as if by tempests wrecked 

On a wild coast; as 
tastes the bounteous meal, which Bridget carving, places on his spotless 
trencher. Thus warmed, and housed, and comforted, and fed, he speaks 
to the woman as to her worldly affairs. 

“T received thy message at Bakewell, Bridget Blaxton, as to the 
marriage of thy Ruth with the youth Josiah Hallam, so thou wouldst 
have seen me earlier had the way been clear. But the man Francis 
Foljambe hath again been seeking me; yea, as the Philistines did Saul. 
I did but hold a midnight meeting in John Smith, the tanner’s barn, 
to those that hungered for the word, as the Israelites for manna in 
the wilderness ; and he sent constables and a pursuivant to break 
up the meeting, and if catching me, to set me in the stocks. But I 
escaped through the connivance of the godly John Smith, though since 
then, on my travels here, the same myrmidons, with the man Foljambe, 
more than once at their head, hath pursued me from village to village, 
and farm to farm, so that, but for the care of the faithful, and many 
hours hiding in caves, and other such places, I should have been again 
in Derby jail. But as we mete, it is not always meted unto us, 
Bridget. When the Long Parliament ejected godless ministers—and 
amongst others in Derbyshire this fornicator, drunkard, oath-taker, 
Francis Foljambe—did I harry him, or deprive him of his worldly 
goods, his rents, his dues, his tithes? Verily unto this man—did I 
uot follow the Gospel? ‘Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure pressed down and shaken together, and running over.’ Yea, 
I did this and more, for are we not commanded—‘ Do unto others as 
you would they should unto you?’ ” 

“Yea, maister, so saith the Lord ; but it entereth into the hearts 
of but few to make words tally with works, even to moderate near- 
ness. The thistle produceth not grapes, and thou cannot expect a 
man, who was an evil-doer, when a youth, and at the time thou fol- 
lowed him in the living, and who after that passed his days in foreign 
parts with that lewd man, Charles Stuart, will turn unto righteous- 
ness now—nay, to harry and pursue, to debauch and destroy, to exact 
even to the last farthing ; these are his vocations. He threatens, and 
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he commits, and he punishes, fur they, in high places, have given unto 
him lately secular power as well as religious. I believe he even 
threateneth me and mine for not duly conforming. But we go unto 
the parish church, even for peace sake, though unwillingly ; for profit 
cometh not unto our souls, and we should fall even into the snares of 
Satan but for wrestlings, and strivings, and prayers in this poor house- 
place, where a few from hill and dale gather together at such meet 
times as secrecy and worldly affairs permit. There is our gathering 
to-morrow, unto which, as thou kindly promised by message—though 
I did not expect thee till the morn—thou wilt give thy ministry, even 
as Abel his sacrifice to the Lord. So as there will be a congregation, 
Samuel and I thought that the youth Josiah, and the maiden Ruth 
might be wed. The youth is an only child and son of god-fearing 
people, living on the moors near Sheffield. They feel solitary in their 
house-place, and wish to hear little feet pattering up and down; so I 
and Samuel thought that they should wed. For this reason hath 
Samuel gone to fetch Josiah and his folks, so that in the congregation 
of to-morrow the maid may become a wife. Not but what I shall be 
like Rachael, weeping for her children, for Ruth is very dear to me, 
seeing that she is so like that saint in heaven, Samuel Blaxton ; but 
then as the Lord wills, the creature must submit. Nay, also! could 
they have been wed in the old parish church, as might have been in 
his Highness Oliver’s days, my soul would have been comforted, for 
thou then, Maister Stokesay, would have served thine own altar. But 
as it is, I bow, the Lord’s will be mine.” 

“As that of all of us, Bridget Blaxton, for we are but as the Is- 
raelites, led through the wilderness to the land of milk and honey. 
Amid these dark and unhallowed days, the furrows of our great national 
and private tribulations are receiving precious seeds of truth and 
liberty. This century may see the last of 2 lewd and Popish race of 
kings; for such things and countless others like them (Richard 
Stokesay points to glittering pike and corslet on the wall) were not 
dyed in blood upon the fields of Chalgrave, or Dunbar, or Naseby, in 
vain. Bridget! Bridget! though fallen on dark and evil days, the 
Lord of battles will conquer for his own ; and those that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy.” 

“Amen! good Maister Stokesay, Amen! But thy appetite is a 
weakly thing. Let me fill the trencher anew. And Ruth, draw thee 
of the October brewing, for the godly master is athirst.” 

Ruth is obeying, and Bridget has again thrust her knife into the 
huge pork pasty, when Jock, the hound, dashing towards the door, 
raises a hideous howl, followed by a wild loud bark of defiance, which 
tells plainly to those within that enemies are near at hand. Setting 
down the pitcher, Ruth rushes to the loophole by the door, from 
whence she can see without. Returning in an instant, she says in an 
under-breath— 

“Quick ! quick! mother! hide Maister Stokesay ! the snow is again 
falling, but I can just catch the outline of an armed man on horse- 
back with followers.” 

Firm, unmoved, untrembling, this noble wife of one of Cromwell’s 
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Ironsides, in an instant slides the settle a few feet from the wall— 
lifts a brick in the flooring—opens doorwise a strip of panelling, a few 
feet in width, and there is seen within, a recess hidden in the thickness 
of the huge chimney, It holds a chair and narrow truckle-bed ; and 
though wholly dark, it is warmed and aired sufficiently for every pur- 
pose. In this the Puritan minister hides himself, and in a minute 
more the settle is in its wonted place. Ruth meanwhile has cleared 
away all signs of soddened garments, and recent supper; but not 
before an incessant din is made on the door, and the sound of loud 
and angry voices is to be plainly heard. 

“‘ Open, in the name of King Charles and his Justices. Open 

Tremblingly Ruth obeys, and there strides in a burly, loud-voiced, 
swash-buckler looking man of fifty, followed by four men of lower 
degree. They all bear weapons, and their manner is fierce and inso- 
lent in the extreme. 

“So, so, you canting, snivelling presbyter! you lover of a sly con- 
venticle, instead of the parish church, and a discourse from brother or 
sister, Full-of-grace, to a Litany and Collects, as commanded by his 
blessed Majesty and his bishops, or to a sermon by me, Francis Fol- 
jambe, ordained in no hole and corner or Geneva synod, but by his 
Grace of Canterbury himself. So we’ve earthed the fox at last, have 
we ? and caught him enjoying the carnal delights of fire and food, as 
well as other men, The canting schismatic! we'll hale him to the 
parish stocks, and there we shall enjoy his Christmas cates to-morrow, 
Fellows, make your search, whilst I taste the strength of Presbyterian 


ale, and look on this gy Bomew ! For, God’s my life, she’s eyes and 


form fit to replace one of Whitehall’s beauties ; and hair that has the 
hue of a wood-nut in autumn. So, mistress Full-of-Grace ! hie thee to 
cask and ambrey, and let me take my delight.” So saying, the in- 
solent ruffian, half drunk already, flings himself down into a large 
old cushioned chair, which—once the elder Samuel’s—is never oc- 
cupied, except by some highly-reverenced guest. There stretching out 
his spurred and booted legs, he beckons the trembling girl to a stool 
beside him. 

But Bridget, pale, stern, and unmoved, comes forward and stands 
before him. 

“Food shalt thou have, and drink shalt thou have, even unto the 
full; but man of lewd and evil passions, touch not the girl, or I may 
show thee that women are not always weak of hand or defenceless 
under wrong. The girl shall die ere thou shalt even touch her! for 
know you, that she is betrothed to the God-fearing youth, Josiah 
Hallam, and is as one set apart ; for the marriage-day draweth nigh, 
Now! tell me what thou wantest beneath my roof-tree 1” 

“Thou knowest as well as I, Mistress 'I'ext-well ; why thy minister 
of grace, Richard Stokesay. We've tracked him within two miles of 
here, and here he is, ready for to-morrow’s discourse, and that in the 
best Genevan twang.” 

“Thou, and those that be thy deputies, can look ; thou wilt not 
find the soul-healing Maister Richard. God love him, Maister Fol- 
jambe, thou of al] men should be tender with him,” 
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“Tender! I'll harry the heart out on ’em yet, while there be a 
Justice o’ th’ Peace left in Derbyshire to write a mittimus. The cant- 
ing dog, did he not hold what is mine for nigh twenty years ?” 

“But was he not an innocent taker of what others gave? Was not 
the living vacant nigh a year, before the Assembly of Divines, sitting 
in Westminster, gave it unto him, who came from a shire remote from 
this. Thenceforth during holding, did he not remit thee, to the Low 
Countries, a yearly sum ; and did he not, when the Act of Uniformity 
passed in the Parliament-house, and faithful ministers were ejected, 
render to thee more than thine own? Think of this, Maister Foljambe, 
and that thou harasseth a man who showed the loving-kindness of an 
Apostle unto thee.” 

“There ! I want none of thy sermons, Mistress Stiff-neck ; thee and 
thine shall conform, or I’ll harry thee; like thy saint, Master Richard. 
Get me food and drink, quick.” 

She obeys him, bringing the best which ambrey and cupboard afford. 
This she places on a table, and then retires with Ruth, to such part of 
the house-place as lies near the door, for in case of any gross insult, 
they can at least escape into the shadows of the newly descending 
snow-storm. Meanwhile their hearts quake within them, lest Samuel 
returning, should come to hot dispute with these men. His blood is 
easily roused at the sight of wanton insult and injury, and sufficient 
is here to excite the deepest wrath. For not content with searching 
chest and ambrey, they break open what is locked or otherwise fas- 
tened, rip open featherbeds, and wantonly destroy the widow's house- 
hold goods. Their search bootless, they are summoned by Master 
Foljambe to take their places in the chimney-corners, and more ale 
and food is called for. Again, and again, the flaggons are replenished, 
and more food is demanded. 

“Tf you please, Maister,” says Bridget, as she brings anew the laden 
trenchers, “ mine is not like the widow's cruse of oil, miraculously re- 
plenished. I am but poor, and if thou takest all my Christmas cates, 
there will be none left for Samuel, or the youth Josiah.” 

“Won't there, Mistress. It were an arrant pity if a crumb were 
left in the ambrey, or a drop in the barrel, for such stiff-necked schis- 
matics. Oh! oh! the fellows shall take their fill of thy Christmas 
cheer, mistress, for Puritan ale, we find, is not brewed with an under 
strike of malt, and then we'll all go, save one, who shall keep watch 
and ward ; for doubtless, as soon as the coast is clear, thy reverend 
Long-text will creep out of some hole or corner, But the fellow shall 
be sharp on him, and hale him to the parish stocks, by God’s leave.” 

Thus saying, the parson of the parish carouses on till near midnight, 
and then takes his departure, followed by three of his men. But the 
fourth, after a further modicum of ale, takes his departure, too, not 
liking the prospect of long vigils in a house now comparatively empty 
of Christmas cheer, or of losing a merry morrow with his fellows. 

Thus left alone, Bridget and her daughter weep in each others arms 
for joy. Then securing the door, they freshly ply.the fire, clear away 
the more palpable signs of cruel wrong and gross debauch, and then 
when all is fitting, Master Richard, thus delivered from those who 
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sought to drag him forcibly to insult and suffering, comes forth ; and 
they spend the remnant of the night in prayer. Meanwhile, the snow 
still descending, both mother and child put up their own wordless 
petition for the safety of those who are so dear unto their hearts. 

On the morrow, about eight of the clock, travellers smite upon the 
door. Opening it, Bridget and Ruth behold those they love, much 
spent from baffling with the storm, but bearing between them some 
very heavy burden, so whitened and covered by snow, as to be scarce 
recognisable for what it is. But when they come within and lay it on 
the settle, it is seen te be the senseless form of Francis Foljambe, who 
full of meat and drink, left this very threshold but a few hours before. 
The young men explain, that coming along such possible track of the 
moor as they could find, they were appalled by encountering the dead 
bodies of two men. A mile further on, in an immense drift, they can 
see where a horse has irrecoverably sunk, and no great distance off, 
they find him, whom they have in great charity thus borne between 
them. But immediately recognizing who he is, and finding that he 
yet lives, they have thus on the blessed morning of Christmas-Day, 
done justice to their Christian creed. Nor are they less Christian, 
who receive him into the desecrated house-place. They know that 
they must hasten if they would save. Master Richard is somewhat 
skilled in medicinal art, and Bridget has a curious knowledge of re- 
storing drinks made from summer-gathered herbs. So the senseless 
man is laid upon the settle, and all that can be is done to restore 
warmth and animation. But hours pass by before this is effected, 
and thus the day wanes again into the night. In the interval, the 
young men hear with indignation of the insults offered to the defence- 
less women, and see only too plainly the results of ruffianly despoil- 
ment. If left to their own feelings, they might end their charity here, 
but not so Bridget and Master Richard. Holily and ceaselessly do 
they do their divine work, and thus the ruthless man is saved. But 
he is very ill, and lies in a semi-conscious state throughout the live- 
long day. Still it snows—the downy flakes making a low muffling 
sound, as on and on they fall—whilst but little daylight can find its 
way through the opaque continuity. 

Nevertheless, to hear the Word so precious to their souls, and that 
from the lips of Master Stokesay, their many years parish minister 
and unceasing friend, a few of his ancient congregation from the 
nearest cottages and farms, brave the storm, and assemble together in 
Bridget’s houseplace through the afternoon. It is great joy to them 
to meet—great comfort to their souls thus to assemble, a little 
band of secret worshippers—and thus, without fear, to lift up their 
hearts to the Most High—to Him who hears the loudest as the 
smallest voice—the King of kings. 

Nor do they come empty-handed—and this is well, for Bridget’s store 
is spent ; so after sober refreshment on the things thus brought, they 
join in prayer: and all through the afternoon and evening they sing and 
pray, and Master Richard preaches to their devouring ears a sermon, 
that is unto their souls, as rain to the ground after weeks of drought— 
as sun to the Esquimaux—as land to the tempest-tossed mariner. 
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All through these prayers the sick man lies, weak and ill, yet 
conscious and listening. 

At last, when the little band of worshippers depart, their hearts 
richly fed with the manna of the Blessed Word, the hand of the 
stricken man is thrust forth, and a voice, weak and low, calls to 
Bridget and Master Richard. 

“T know thee now, I recognise thy deeds ; why hast thou done this 
unto me, who despoiled thee, harried thee, and injured thee ?” 

“The Lord be praised,” says Bridget, falling on her knees, “ that 
thou art recovering, Maister Foljambe, that thou knowest us.” 

“Yet why did thou this unto me, who was to thee as a raging 
lion ?” 

“ Because,” replieth Master Richard, ‘Our Lord Himself says, ‘ re- 
turn thou good for evil.’ So we treated thee even as a friend, though 
thou wert our enemy. From thy wrath this woman hid me, and lo! 
1 was nigh to help in the Samaritanal office. This day is the Nativity 
of our Lord, and even for His sake have we done thus unto thee.” 

“Come a little closer, Richard, and pray for me; a bad hard man 
asketh it. Be henceforth, from this night, a brother unto me, as I to 
thee, Richard Stokesay ; I, a repenting man, ask this of thee.” 

“Amen! Francis Foljambe, as brothers and contrite sinners, we 
will pray. The Lord be with thee. Even as He forgiveth those who 
sin, so do I forgive thee.” 

So they press each others’ hands, in the spirit of that blessed charity, 
which is a sign of Christmas and the Christian’s creed. 

“ Bridget Blaxton,” saith the sick man fervently, “if thou wilt for- 
give me, I will restore thy goods a hundredfold.” 

“Talk not of worldly goods, Maister Foljambe, I need them not. 
Only henceforth pray to the Lord to soften thy hard heart, so that 
thou harry not defenceless widows and godly ministers. What thou 
wilt do of goodness to Maister Richard, will be as unto me.” 

“ He shall be unto me asa brother. I can say no more.” 

Amen! Amen! 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


A week after, though with great circumspection, Ruth and Josiah 
were joined in wedlock by Master Stokesay, in the village church. 
From this date Master Foljambe became a reformed man, was literally 
as a brother to the Puritan minister ; housing him, clothing him, and 
conniving at his secret ministry, wheresoever in that wild country he 
pleased to wander. Upon the death of Francis Foljambe, soon after 
the accession of James II., and the passing of the Act of Indulgence, 
Master Stokesay—now an old man—was reinstated in his living, where 
he continued a most faithful servant, till the Revolution of 1688 gave 
civil as well as religious liberty to Englishmen once more. Soon after 
this memorable date he died, as likewise his truthful friend and fol- 
lower, Bridget Blaxton. But her name has died not; for in many 
a Derbyshire cottage and solitary farm, they sit around the fire 
on Christmas days, and tell of the noble Puritan woman, who, so 
long before, hallowed Christmas by her Christian deeds. 
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REMARKS ON THE WELL-CHAPELS OF CORNWALL. 
BY J. T. BLIGHT, ESQ. 
Author of “A Week at the Land’s End ;” “ Ancient Crosses and other Antiquities of Cornwall,” 
ete. etc. etc. 
Tue “ Holy wells” of Cornwall may be divided into two classes, viz.— 
those which were used as baptisteries in connection with the churches 
near which they were situated ; and those which are to be found by 
the side of some little chapel or hermitage, in remote and retired 
places, and may or may not have been used for baptismal purposes. 

Many of these springs were doubtless regarded as sacred previous to 
the introduction of Christianity, and were resorted to as places of 
divination. Even at the present day they are visited for a similar 
purpose by young persons, as “ wishing-wells.” Thus, if any one 
wishes or desires a particular object, he must not speak of his desire— 
this would break the spell—but proceed to the well in silence, and 
drop in a pin or pebble ; if bubbles arise, he will have what he wishes, 
if none, he is doomed to disappointment. Of course it will be under- 
stood that this practice is now observed more in playful mood than in 
earnest purpose. Yet it is the remnant of a very old superstition. 
The ancients adopted similar modes of divination, and Dr. Borlase 
says that the Druids pretended, “from the several waves and eddies 
which the sea, or river water exhibited, when put into agitation, after 
a ritual manner, to foretell with great certainty the event of battles ; 
a way of divining recorded by Plutarch in his Life of Cesar, and still 
usual among the vulgar in Cornwall, who go to some noted well, on 
particular times, and there observe the bubbles that rise, and the apt- 
ness of the water to be troubled, or to remain pure, on their throwing 
in pins or pebbles, and thence conjecture what shall or shall not befall 
them.” 

There was a famous well at Gulval, near Penzance, called the “ Gulf- 
well,” at which responses were given by the colour of the bubble: 
persons now living, remember this spring to have been consulted con- 
cerning goods or cattle “stolen or strayed.” Many instances might be 
given of similar customs connected with other wells in the county. 
That some guardian spirit presided over wells, seems to have been a 
popular belief from a very remote period down to medieval times. 
Thus Spenser (Faerie Queene, i. vii. iv. 6,7, 8,9), alludes to this belief— 

*¢ Whose bubbling wave did ever freshly well, 
Ne ever would through fervent summer fade : 


The sacred nymph, which therein wont to dwell, 
Was out of Dian’s favour, as it then befell.” 


As so much veneration was paid to certain springs, the early mission- 
aries of the Christian Faith are supposed to have appropriated them 
to the services of their own creed, and dedicated them to saintly 
patrons. An historian aptly says, “the well had before a spirit, 
it now had a guardian saint.” It was probably found expedient 
by the early Christians, to give way a little to the prejudices of those 
whom they wished to convert. Thus some Druidic stones have crosses 
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cut upon them, and Christian monuments are occasionally found on 
the sites of, or very near to, those of more ancient times. 

These wells being thus adopted by the Christians, many of them 
were merely used as baptisteries ; near, or over them, small chapels 
were erected, in which the baptismal ceremonies were prohably per- 
formed. These structures are sometimes called “ Well-Chapels.” 

In the early ages of the Church, baptisteries were usually detached 
from, though very near to, the church to which they appertained. 
Subsequently this practice seems to have been discontinued, and 
baptism performed within the church itself. 

What is known as S. Mapron’s WELL, though nearly a mile from the 
present church, might have been a baptistery of this kind. Who S. 
Madron was there is no record to tell us. Some reference has been 
made to a British king, called Madan, who lived here before the land- 
ing of Julius Cesar, and in honour of whom, it is supposed, this parish 
is called Madron. Dr. Oliver, in his “ Monasticon,” says the church 
was dedicated to S. Madernus or Paternus. Paternus was a bishop 
who lived about the middle of the 6th century. Many churches and 
chapels in Cornwall were dedicated to Saints, of whom we now know 
nothing more than their names—and perhaps some of these incorrectly. 

S. Madron’s was the most celebrated of the Holy-wells in Cornwall— 
remarkable cures of cripples are said to have been effected by virtue 
of its waters. Norden says, “its fame in former ages was greate for 
the supposed virtue of healinge, which S. Maderne had thereinto in- 
fused ; and manie votaries made anuale pilgrimage unto it as they doe 
euen at this daye, vnto the well of S. Winifrede beyound Chester, in 
Denbighshire, whereunto thousands doe yearly make resorte ; but of 
late S. Maderne hath denied his or hers (I know not whether) pristyne 
ayde ; and as he is coye of his Cures, so now are men coye of cominge 
to his Coniured Well ; yet soom a daye resorte.” And Bishop Hall 
in “ The Invisible World,” gives an instance of a miraculous cure of a 
poor cripple, who for sixteen years was fain to walk upon his hands. 
The Bishop made a personal examination of this case, and found 
“here was neither art nor collusion, the thing done, the Author an 
invisible God.” Indeed, even at the present time, many of the poorer 
people seem to believe in the efficacy of this spring, for on the first 
three Sundays in May, they carry their sickly children to this baptistery 
and immerse them in the water, that they may be strengthened and 
cured. After the visitation of these votaries, small pieces of rag and 
bandages will be found fastened to the surrounding -bushes. This 
practice is also observed in connection with the holy-wells in Ireland 
and Scotland ; but no satisfactory explanation of the object of this 
custom has been given, though it has been generally considered that 
these tokens were left as propitiatory offerings to saintly patrons of 
the Wells.* 

Judging from the manner in which it is constructed, Madron Well- 
Chapel is one of the oldest in Cornwall, though not older than others 
in the western part of the county. In the eastern part of Cornwall 
these structures are of a more elaborate character, having arched 
windows, mouldings on the door jambs, &c. The well-chapels of West 
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Cornwall were of a ruder description ; that of 8S. Madron being a very 
good example of its class. The side walls are about 4ft. high, the end 
walls were carried up to a point to meet the gable roof. There are 
no jambs at the entrance, 
but the walls at the door. 
way are finished off with 
granite quoins, as are also 
the angles of the building. 
The accompanying plan will 
shew, better than a written 
description, the arrangement 
of this little chapel. The 
external length of the build- 
ing is 25ft., breadth 16ft., 
the walls 2ft. thick. A is 
a flat slab of granite 5ft. 
10in. long, and 2ft. 7in. wide, which served as the mensa of the altar ; 
it is raised 2ft. 10in. above the level of the floor. A mortice is sunk 
in the centre of this stone, appurently to receive a cross, or the image 
of a saint. B is a row of stones forming a step, which separated the 
sanctuary from the nave. CC the remains of stone benches. D is the 
well. The spring does not rise within the walls, but the water, sup- 
plied by a stream within a few yards of the building, flows through an 
inlet in the wall at E ; the superfluous water being carried off by the 
drain F. G is the doorway, facing north ; it splays inwardly, being 
2ft. wide without, 2ft. 8in. within. This building was enclosed by an 
outer wall, some traces of which may yet be seen. It appears to have 
been of a circular form. 

One of the seats by the side of Madron well was called S. Madron’s 
Bed, on which the patients who came to be cured, reclined. It also 
appears, that it was the custom for those who received benefit from 
the spring, to leave a donation for the poor at Madron Church ; such 
donations were left during the seventeenth century. 

The chapel was reduced to its ruinous condition at a period when 
objects were neither regarded for their antiquity nor for their sacred 
character. I refer to the sacrilegious ravages of Cromwell’s officers, 
by whom even churches were grievously mutilated. 

The well-chapel of S. Uny, about two miles’from Sancreed Church, 
is also in ruins, some of the masonry immediately adjoining the spring 
remains, and Prag arched stones belonging to the doorway or window 

are scattered around. The 
arch was not enriched with 
mouldings, the under edge of 
the stones being merely bevel- 
led or chamfered. The struc- 
ture might have resembled 
that at S. Grade, known as 
S. Ruan’s WeE.L. This little 
building is by the road side, 
4a mile from 8S. Grade Church. 
The walls are raised over the 
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spring. The water occupies the centre of the floor, so that 
there is barely room to pass around the interior. The doorway has 
an equilateral arch, simply chamfered. The roof, which is ribbed, 
takes the form of the arch. The niche, in the back of the well, dis- 
mantled of its crucifix or image, is finished with a plain ogee arch. 
The doorway faces north. 

Of S. Ruan or S. Rumon, and his well, thus writes Whitaker in his 
Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, “‘ Here, near to the site of 8S. Grade’s 
Church, at the village still denominated S, Ruan from the fact, did 
§. Rumon live, having a cell for his habitation, and a chapel for his 
devotions, regardless of the wild beasts around him, seeing them, 
perhaps, in his walks, hearing them, perhaps, in his prayers, yet be- 
holding them probably to flee the face of this strange intruder on 
their privacies. About a quarter of a mile to the north-east of Grade 
Church is a noted well, from which is fetched all the water used in 
baptism at the church. It is walled up at the back and sides with 
dense black ironstones; but the front, and particularly the arched 
entrance, is composed of coarse granite. The water, which is always 
up to the brim of the basin, is very fine and pellucid, and remarkably 
cold in summer. Hence S. Rumon must have been taken in order to 
be made a bishop; but he soon probably returned from his palace of 
S. Germans, and re-settled in his hermitage at S. Ruan. He certainly 
died at his cell, was buried in his oratory, and then became sainted by 
the reverence of the country adjoining.” Whitaker also says, that the 
saint’s relics were preserved at his own “ hermitage-chapel,” until 
Ordulph, Duke of Cornwall and Devonshire, in 961, removed them to 
his then newly-erected monastery at Tavistock. No remains of the 
hermitage or chapel exists. 

The holy-well near HEtston, is, externally, very like that of Grade. 
The doorway, however, is on the south side. In- 
ternally the arrangement is different. The well- 
pit is in the north end ; and stone benches are 
placed by the sides. The length within is about 
6ft.; its breadth is somewhat less. A is the 
well ; BB the benches ; and C the doorway. 

Well-chapels, with arched doorways, may also 
be seen at Rocue; Jesus’ Wet, S. MINvVER; 
S. Brewarp ; and the Gothic structure at Mena- 
' CUDDLE, near S Austell. The interior of 

each of these wells, excepting the latter, is 
wholly occupied by the water. At MeENa- 
CUDDLE, the water is contained in a basin at 
the east end ; this basin is divided by a block 
of granite into two parts, the water flowing 
from one to the other. This building has 
two doorways opposite each other. They are 
d5ft. Zin. high, and 2ft. 9in. in breadth, and 
are formed by equilateral arches springing 
from the ornamented capitals which sur- 
mount the shafts. The roof is vaulted and 
B 
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ribbed. In the west end is a small square window. The length of the 
building is 11ft., the breadth 9ft.. and the height of the west end 1 lft. 
The accompanying cut shows the ground plan—AA is the basin 
divided in two parts, and BB are the doorways. A chapel, which was 
attached to the Priory of TyWARDREATH, is said to have stood near 
this well. It was abolished in the time of Henry VIII. 

The ruined well-chapel of S. Bastx, about a quarter of a mile from the 
parish church of S. Cleather, has some interesting features. It was 
built with a kind of slate-stone, with granite “dressings.” Its length was 
18ft. and its breadth 16ft. The jambs of the doorway had deep plain 
mouldings. Opposite the doorway stands the altar A (E.S.E.) It is 

componsd of a slab of granite as the mensa, 
4ft. 2in. long, 2ft. 2in. broad, and 4in. 
MN thick ; a plain moulding is carried round 
N the edge. It is siipported by the wall and 
\ four hewn granite blocks. The water, 
which overflows the floor, runs from the 
W.S.W. side to the altar, where it falls down 
two steps and escapes beneath the four 
"| granite supporters. DE in the plan, are 
} two slabs, each 8ft. long. At C there was 
= a window, 4ft. wide, with a splay of 6in. 
=) inwards ; there was also a small window at 
 F. B is the doorway. G is a pathway 
. through mounds of rubbish (HH), ruins of 
-- the building. I marks the highest part 
of the wall now standing, about 7ft. 
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Of all the Baptisteries or Well-Chapels in Cornwall, that of Dupats, 
near Callington, is in the best state of preservation. It differs from 
those already described, and is of more recent date, 16th century. It is 
constructed entirely of granite, carefully wrought; the western end 
is surmounted by a bell-turret, which has battlements and crocketed 
pinnacles. A crocketed pinnacle also stands at each angle of the 
building. The doorway, facing west, is composed of a depressed 
arch within a square head ; the jambs have an ogee moulding. The 
interior is divided by an arch and step into a double floor. A double- 
arched window occupies the east end; beneath this window there is a 
small opening in the wall, through which the water flows into a kind 
of round trough or basin. The length of the building is 12ft. 6in. ; 
breadth, 11ft. 6in. Height of doorway, 6ft. A legend connected with 
this spot has been very beautifully “done into verse” by the Rev. R. 
S. Hawker. It appears that two “ gentle knights” here fought for a 
lady’s hand ; the “noble Siward” was mortally wounded, and when 
told by the Leech that “ his passing hour was nigh” — 

“ Bring me,” he said, “‘ the steel I wore, 
When Dupath spring was dark with gore : 
The spear I rais’d for Githa’s glove, 
Those trophies of my Wars and Love.” 

* * * * * * . 
A Roof must shade that storied stream, — 
Her dying Lord’s remember’d theme,— 
A daily Vow that Lady said, 
Where Glory wreathed the Hero dead. 

“« Gaze, maiden! gaze, on Dupath Well! 
Time yet hath spar’d that solemn cell ; 

In memory of old Love and Pride,— 
Hear how the noble Siward died !” 


The well of S. CLeER appears to have been erected about the same 
period as Dupath. It is now in ruins, but C. S. Gilbert, in his History 
of Cornwall, says that “ It was formerly enclosed within a small chapel, 
but some part of the walls are fallen down ; it had two windows, one 
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on each side, and an entrance-door, formed under two low round 
arches. The water, after flowing out of the well, is received into a 
large basin, formed with blocks of Moor-stone ; it is supposed to have 
been formerly used as a bowsening pool, for the cure of mad people, a 
practice not altogether laid aside at the present day.” The “ two low 
round-arches” here referred to, still remain, but they are not suf- 
ficiently high for a doorway. Carew has related the manner in which 
“ bowsening” or “ boussening” was performed at a holy-well at Alter- 
nun, in Cornwall :—‘‘ The water running from S. Nunn’s WELL, fell into 
a square and enclosed walled plot, which might be filled at what depth 
they listed. Upon this was the frantic person set to stand, his back 
towards the pool; and from thence, with a sudden blow in the breast, 
tumbled headlong into the pond ; where a strong fellow, provided for 
the nonce, took him, and tossed him up and down, alongst and athwart 
the water, till the patient, by foregoing his strength, had somewhat 
forgot his fury. Then was he conveyed to the church and certain 
masses sung over him; upon which handling, if his right wits were 
returned, S. Nunn had the thanks; but if there appeared small 
amendment, he was bowsened again and again, while there remained 
in him any hope of life or recovery.” Mad people were similarly 
treated at a well in Scotland. It is a singular fact, that to each of those 
wells in Cornwali, supposed to possess miraculous virtues, was ascribed 
the power of curing some one disease. 

The Baptistery of S. Cleer is now in such a ruinous condition, that 
the foundations cannot be: traced. Close by there is a tall granite 
cross of the Latin form. 

At CarpynuaM, there are the remains of a holy-well unlike any other 
in Cornwall ; its construction and arrangement will be best understood 

¢ by observing the letters on 


2 ~, the ground-plan, which is 
drawn to scale. A is the 
well ; the spring rises at the 
innermost corner, and over- 
flows the whole space within 
the walls. B a sort of ora- 

B 

c 

ear me 





tory or chapel, 14ft. long, by 
8ft. 8in. in breadth; the end 
and ‘sides of this apartment 
are faced with masonry; 80 
are those of the well. The 
chapel or oratory is separated from the well by a wall 4ft. thick, and 
about 8ft. high ; the top is on a level with the soil of the inclosure, 
which exiends from F to C, Cto D, Dto E, and Eto F. It is 80ft. 
long, 42ft. broad. The doorway of chapel and well are on the south side. 
The stone roof of the well still remains, but that of the chapel has 
fallen. The doorway of the chapel consisted of a very depressed arch, 
cut in one stone (still on the site), with rude granite blocks as jambs. 
Within the inclosure I observed a curious granite basin, in a muti- 
lated condition. A church or chapel is said to have stood on this spot. 
Polwhele, in his History of Cornwall, says, “it may be classed among 
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the first Christian places of worship.” He also says, that the “ Holy- 
well at Cardynham, was sacred before the saints.” 

The well of S. Keyng, so celebrated through Southey’s verses, pos- 
sesses no architectural features worthy of notice ; the peculiar virtue 
of the water is, ‘“‘that whether husband or wife come first to drinke 
thereof, they get the mastery thereby.” A well in Wales, dedicated 
to the same saint, confers the same power. It would be interesting to 
trace out all the strange virtues ascribed to wells throughout the king- 
dom. Chaucer’s Pardoner gives us a few remarks on the subject — 


‘* Shall every sheep be whole, that of this well 
Drinketh a draught ; take keep of what I tell. 
If that the good man, that the beastés oweth, 
Will every week, ere that the cock him croweth, 
Fasting ydrinken of this well a draught, 

As thilké holy Jew our eldres taught, 
His beastés and his store shall multiply, 
And, sirs, also it healeth jealousy ;—” 


A well at Lupevan was supposed to preserve those who had been 
baptised with its water, from ever being hanged ; whilst other wells 
in Cornwall conferred most wonderful favours on those who observed 
the proper ceremonies. 

Reference is made at the commencement of this paper, to wells found 
by the side of little chapels or hermitages in remote situations, Some 
of these cells are situated on the sea-coast, and were probably constructed 
near @ spring, for the convenience of the hermit. Spenser describes the 
situation of a “lowly hermitage” near “a christall streame” — 


* Far from resort of people that did 
In traveill to and froe ; a little wyde 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, 
Wherein the hermit dewly wont to say 
His holy things each morne and eventyde ; 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth alway.” 
Faerie Queene, B. 1, ¢. 1. 


This “hidden cell” was, however, “ by a forest’s side,” but in Corn- 
wall such structures were sometimes placed on the very edges of 
the most fearful cliffs, or even occasionally on isolated rocks, where 
they were exposed to every gale and dashed madly by ocean spray. 
The foundations of a sea-side chapel may still be seen at the 
GurnarD’s Heap, on the north coast of West Cornwall ; its length 
within is 27ft., breadth, 10ft.—the mensa of the altar, a flat slab of 
granite, is now in the north-west corner, its length is 2ft. 8in., breadth 
4ft. 3iu., and it resembles that at Madron well, excepting that it has 
no mortice sunk in its midst. The well, almost adjoining the chapel, 
is in the side of the cliff. These peculiar situations for chapels, were 
probably chosen by the hermits that they might aid shipwrecked ma- 
riners; and religious services might have been here celebrated for their 
safety, Such worthy motives—and who shall say it was mistaken 
zeal 1—should not be despised ; and it conveys the most pleasing im- 
pressions, when we think that centuries back, when no life-boats were 
at hand to be launched into the storm, the savage coast was bordered 
by these lowly cells, in which pious men devoted their lives to prayer 
for those who were exposed to the dangers of the “ mighty deep,” 


Penzance. 





ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF CORNISH WELL-CHAPELS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Busipes the “ Holy-wells” so ably and carefully described, at my 
suggestion, in the foregoing article by Mr. Blight, there are many 
examples still remaining in different parts of the county of Cornwall, 
as well as in other parts of the kingdom, which are deserving of notice, 
Of any such, I shall be glad to receive particulars and sketches for 
insertion in future numbers of the “ Reciquary.” The general sub- 
ject of “ Holy-wells and springs,” and the legends, superstitions, divina- 
tions, and customs, connected with them—including, of course, the 
“well-flowering” at Tissington and other places in Derbyshire—is 
worthy of extended investigation, and the collecting together of notes 
and illustrations by this means, will be doing good service to arche- 
ology. The following notes relate to some three or four Cornish ex- 
amples which are not included in Mr. Blight’s paper ; and I have also 
memoranda, without particulars, of several others which still exist in 
that interesting county. 

At LinkincHorne, near Callington, is situated the remarkably 
interesting, and perfect 
little Well-chapel, shown 
in the accompanying en- 
graving, from a sketch 
by my friend Charles 
Spence, Esq. It stands 
in a field near the church, 
and is built of solid 
granite. It has internal 
and external  saints’- 
niches, and the roof is 
constructed of oblong 
pieces of granite over- 
lapping each other. The 
external saints’ niche, as 
shown over the entrance 
archway in the vignette, 
is arched; the internal 
one square headed. The building has probably been surmounted by 
three pinnacles, which have risen from the bases still remaining. Its 
dimensions are—length, 4ft. 104in. ; height to roof, 4ft. 9in.; width of 
front, 3ft. 114in.; height of arch, 4ft.; width of arch, 2ft.; height of 
niche, lft. 10in.; height of stone above, 4}in. 

The chapel or oratory of S. Prran, was built by that venerable 
saint by the side of a spring (us he had previously done in Ireland), 
near to his cell, in the fifth century. S. Piran, after becoming far 
advanced in years, had landed from Ireland on the Cornish coast, and 
founded his cell and oratory, near that of S. Ia (St. Ives), who accom- 
panied him. This place, which afterwards grew into importance, it 
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will be well remembered was, in the early ages, overwhelmed with 
sand, but has, after the lapse of centuries, been again brought to light 
by the exertions of the Rev. W. Haslam and others. An account of 
this resuscitated place will form the subject of a future paper. 

S. GwyrHian’s oratory, about 16 miles from Peranzabuloe, also 
founded in the fifth century, was erected beside a well, still known as 
“The Holy Well.” 

In a former part of the “Rexiquary” appeared an extract from 
Mr. Blight’s Week at the Land’s End, descriptive of the picturesque 
Holy-well of S. Levan, near Bodillan. The following account, of this 
well, by the Rev. W. Haslam, of Peranzabuloe, is highly interesting— 


“At St. Levan, which lies between the Land’s End and the famous Logan Rock, 
there is a well and baptistery, rudely but strongly built, which however has been de- 
stroyed, and now is overgrown with brambles. Although the building is only 9ft. 
in length, and 7ft. in width, the walls are not less than 2ft. 9in. thick, and are con- 
structed of unusually large and heavy stones. The remains measure about 3ft. in 
height. I could not examine the internal arrangement of this little building, which is 
now full of large stones, and overgrown with thorny brambles ; it is literally buried in 
its own ruins, but there are other wells of this kind in the county, which will enable 
us to form some opinion of the original state of St. Levan’s. Like all the wells of 
Cornwall, their primary use was clearly for sacramental purposes, but these larger 
ones were doubtless resorted to with other intentions, as we have noticed in Madron 
and Gulval. This one was probably about 9 or 10ft. high, with a rude arched en- 
trance; in the interior was the usual stone bench at each of the side walls, and oppo- 
site to the entrance the little arch and basin for the water. In an ancient well, not 
long since discovered in the parish of Eglos Mertyn, near Truro, the basin, now broken, 
resembled the bowl of a font. It had a few rude circular ornaments on the outside, 
similar to those which appear on the oldest Cornish fonts, and which bear much re- 
semblance in character to some existing in Anglesea, as I believe, in Wales, and 
Ireland. The comparisonsof these with specimens of Norman art, which in some cases 
are to be found in the same church, seems to indicate that they are of an age more 
remote than Norman times. 8. Levan’s baptistery stands in a valley opening to the 
sea shore ; it is, as usual, beside a little stream, and higher up the valley, somewhat 
further from the sea, are, as I was informed, the remains of the little oratory of 8. 
levan. They are about 20ft. in length, and 8 or 9 in breadth, the foundation walls 
alone being visible, which were described as of great thickness. Probably these ruins 
shewed the thickness both of the walls and the stone benches formed at their base, 
which together would be about 3ft. Gin. or 4ft. One of the purposes of these stone 
benches may have been to strengthen the foundations of these little structures. The 
parish church of 8. Levan is situated close beside the ruin in the same valley ; it con- 

tains a simple Norman font, which 
is at present thickly coated with 
white-wash, and stands not in its 
original place but within the rails 
of the Altar. The church is of the 
Perpendicular style, as are most 
of the parish churches in the 
county ; there are remains of the 
rood-screen elaborately painted 
and gilt, as also are the bosses and 
other parts of the roof. The font, 
however, indicates the existence 
here of a Norman church, which in 
all probability was erected after 
the Conquest, in the place of the 
ancient oratory of earlier times. 
This, I imagine, is the history 
of many parish churches in Corn- 
wall, but usually the later struc- 
ture appears, to have been built 
upon the site of the ancient one, 
excepting when it was desirable to 
make choice of a better foundation. 
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At 8. Piran, and 8. Gwythian, the sand rendered it n to seek another spot ; 
at Madron and Gulval, the waters of the moor, and probably the same inconvenience 
in this valley, occasioned the original site to be deserted ; the Church of 8S. Levan’s is 
built on the side of a rising hill, near the spot where the ancient oratory stood. The 
patron saint is supposed to be 8. Levine, who was martyred by the Saxons whilst visit- 
ing the interior of the country. She came to Cornwall from ireland, with S. Buryan, 
8. Breaca, and other Christians, who founded churches in this neighbourhood. A mile 
eastward from this church, at the 
next coombe or valley opening to 
the sea, near Porth rou, may 
be seen the remains of another ora- 
tory, adj.ining to a tenement called 
Trereen. It is about 18ft. by 9ft. 
situated beside a little stream, and 
built in the same manner as the 
oratories already noticed It is 
now used as a pig-stye, and in the 
partitions I noticed a cut stone, the 
only fi ent of the kind which I 
saw in these oratories; it measured 
about 3ft. 6in square, was cham- 
fered at one angle, aad had probably 
been one of the jambs of the door. 
Another example, of some- 
what similar character, shown 
in the accompanying vignette, 
is situated at LuxuLyaN, and is very picturesque. It has, as will 
be seen, a pointed arch for the entrance, and is, like most others, 
formed of granite. 

The custom of dropping in pins at “ Holy-wells” seems to have 
obtained very extensively, not only in Cornwall, but in other places. 
In some localities, too, small offerings of money were made. Pins may 
be found by thousands at a spot near S. Piran, and near other wells 
they may, in some instances, it is affirmed, be “collected by the hand- 
ful.” These were, in most instances, “‘dropped” either singly or two 
at a time, on occasion of a baptism, and the custom has been observed 
in some localities to a very recent date. I have seen a mass of cor- 
roded pins taken up from near one of these wells, which must have 
been the accumulation of ages. Crooked pins were usually considered 
most efficacious. Offerings of small bits of rag—fragments torn off 
in a moment of enthusiastic devotion from the under garment of the 
devotee—were considered very acceptable. Notes on these kinds of 
superstitious observances will be gladly received. 

The foregoing examples—being a part only of what exist in one 
county alone—will be sufficient to call attention to the subject of 
“ Holy-wells,” and I repeat, that I shall be glad to receive descrip- 
tions and sketches of any existing examples which may come under 
the notice of my readers. 





LL. Jewitt. 
Derby. 
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PHBE BOWN: A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 


Pu@se Bown was a person of some note in her day. She lived 
nearly opposite to the High Tor at Matlock ; and strangers who 
came to gaze at the magnificence of that renowned rock, seldom 
failed to visit the cottage, and smile or wonder at the oddity of 
Phebe. Her character is an instance of ill-directed and imperfectly 
developed powers. We see sometimes how a plant, having consider- 
able strength of root, but growing under unfavourable circumstances, 
pushes itself into sunshine and notice, but without symmetry and 
beauty, and indicates, by its misshapen luxuriance, what it might 
have been with cultivation and care. Phoebe was a human plant 
which grew under somewhat similar influences, with somewhat 
similar results. She was gifted with a strong mind and some genius. 
These curbed and well directed might have made a character of ex- 
cellence and usefulness ; uncurbed and untaught, they resulted in ec- 
centricity. Her great de-ire was for notoriety, and her eccentricity 
probably brought her into more notice than her talents, however 
cultivated, would, or could have done. For one effect of growth in 
knowledge, is self depreciation and modesty ; according to the well 
known symbol of the ears of corn, which, when young and empty, 
hold themselves high in air, but when ripe and full, bend low. 
Many persons, too, are pleased with eccentricity. The mind, to ap- 
preciate ability, must itself be able ; but all have talent enough to 
laugh at oddity. Therefore it is scarcely doubtful, whether Phobe 
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the educated, even with more genius than she possessed, would have 
drawn to her cottage as many wondering visitors as Phoebe the eccen- 
tric drew. 

She lived with her mother, who was very proud of her, in Mat- 
lock Dale, in a cottage on the site of the present‘ Dale Cottage,” 
built above forty years ago, by W. Chinnery, Esq. It consisted of 
one room on the ground floor; but when a lady presented her with 
a harpsichord, she added—partly by the labour of her own hands, for 
among her other oddities she had a fancy for carpentry and masonry 
—another room to hold it. Phoebe’s tastes appear to have been all 
masculine. She had some skill in music, having learned the elements 
of it from a travelling harper; but she did not play on the harpsi- 
chord. Her instruments were the manly flute and violoncello ; both, 
but especially the latter, rather awkward subjects for female handling. 
She could, however, take a part in a quartet, and she was occasionally 
called upon by visitors to do so. Her execution, we may suppose, 
was not very artistic, and whether her taste were very refined may be 
doubted ; for, on one occasion, a gentleman having played a simple 
air upon the flute, she took it out of his bands, telling him that she 
understood the instrument better than he, and produced from it some 
notes remarkable only for their loudness. Phoebe doubtless was sin- 
cere when she preferred her own performance, for the pleasure re- 
ceived from art is not in proportion to the excellence of what is 
heard or seen, but to the educated capacity and power of appreciation 
of the hearer or beholder. 

In order to be as unlike to a female as possible, Phoebe adopted the 
most extraordinary habits. In addition to the work of a mason and 
carpenter, she mowed and reaped, was hostler, farrier, groom, and 
horsebreaker. She was said to be one of the best judges of the quali- 
ties of a horse in the county, and wagers respecting horses were often 
decided by her opinion. Her dress consisted generally of a man’s 
woollen coat, a petticoat, several handkerchiefs on her head, tied un- 
der the chin, and a men’s hat over all. She had great vanity, and 
liked attention. Proud of her peculiarities, and tenacious of her inde- 
pendence, she yet did not scruple to receive money from her visitors. 
Her bluntness to those whom she disliked was very offensive. Her 
attentions, to those whom she took a fancy for, were often equally 
obtrusive. She pretended to be an excellent judge of character. 
Her conversation, when pleased, denoted observation and reflection. 
On one occasion, as related in Mrs. Robert’s “‘Sketches of Youth,” 
from which these particulars are borrowed, she was found with the 
remains of her dinner on the table, reclining on a wooden bench 
against the wall. She did not deign to rise from this position till she 
had formed her opinion of her visitors. Having received a favourable 
impression of them, she began to talk, accounting, but not apologis- 
ing, for her ifmpoliteness, by remarking that she had returned from 
the hayfield, and having taken dinner, was resting. She alluded to 
the amusements of the place, and spoke with acrimony and bitter- 
ness of the behaviour of some families in the neighbourhood; quoted 
from Locke, and talked of Lord Chesterfield and his son, using, with 
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reference to the latter, and to his father’s endeavours to make him 
a fine gentleman, the expression, “ whitewash a red brick as much as 
you will, it is a red brick still, and at times will show itself to be one.” 
Music having been mentioned, she washed her hands at a mountain 
stream, and introduced her visitors to the apartment containing her 
harpsichord. 

Notwithstanding her boasted penetration, she betrayed great simple- 
ness. A lady from Liverpool had jestingly given her an invitation to 
her house, not expecting, doubtless, that it would be accepted. But 
Phoebe took it in earnest, travelled on horseback to her inviter’s home, 
and threw the lady into some embarrassment as to how she should 
dispose of her strange guest. Phoebe, however, was made a sort of 
show of, and although the season was winter, walked all the way home. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that Phoebe Bown never changed 
her name. When her hands could no longer handle the trowel or the 
spade, she became very poor. Her judgment failed, her opinion was 
unsought, her music was untuned, and her only visitors were friends 
who came to minister to her wants. She lost not, however, the use 
of her tongue, and having lived to an advanced age, Phoebe and her 
peculiarities passed away together. JoHN ALLEN. 





In addition to the foregoing notice of one of the most remarkable 
characters of the modern days of Derbyshire, I cannot resist the 
temptation of giving the following little notices and anecdotes of 
Phoebe, which among many others I have collected together. My 


father knew her well, and was always a welcome visitor whenever he 
called upon her, and I have heard him relate many characteristic 
anecdotes connected with Phoebe’s occupations and opinions. He had 
perhaps as good an opportunity as any one of noticing and forming 
an opinion of her character, and a deeper or more shrewd observer of 
nature than himself never existed ; and it is pleasing to be able to 
say, that the opinion he formed was a very high one, and that I have 
heard him say that he never observed anything in her conversation or 
manners that was at variance with a right and proper principle. She 
was rough, rude, uncouth, eccentric, and masculine, but she knew 
what was right, and in her rough way abided by it. She was oc- 
casionally spoken rudely to and insulted in her loneliness by those 
who ought to have known better, but her assailants, whether singly 
or in numbers, always were worsted, either by tongue or by sheer 
force ; and many a strung rough country fellow has received a sound 
drubbing at her hands in return for some insult offered her. A 
friend who remembers her well says in a letter to me—“ I remember 
Phoebe, but it is thirty-two or thirty-three years ago. She was a 
strong-looking, and I should say, when young, a comely woman. She 
wore a man’s hat and coat—played (as I fancied) respectably on the 
flute—was a little eccentric, or perhaps, we may say, slightly cracked. 
She had great faith in omens and predictions—charms and starry in- 
fluences. A great feature in her character, was an impression that 
people had a desire to rob and murder her, she accordingly always 
carried arms; and had a number of them of all kinds ranged on the 
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walls. She was capricious and suspicious, and some people were afraid 
of her. J must have been a favourite, for there being great popular 
discontent at the time, with threats of riots and uprisings, she came 
to our house on Temple Walk, and brought a couple of scythe blades, 
set in wooden handles, and as sharp as razors; and I remember [ 
durst not refuse them, but took them and swore I would defend 
myself to the last.” 

The following obituary notice of Phabe Bown appeared in one of 
the local papers the week following her death, which occurred in 1854, 


** Those who were in the habit of visiting Matlock from 10 to 40 years since, will not 
fail to remember this singular and eccentric individual, who, for more than half a cen- 
tury, was vonsidered one of the curiosities of the neighbourhood. Phcebe in her younger 
days, possessed considerable personal] attractions, albeit her appearance was some- 
thing approaching to the masculine, and this was heightened by the singularity of her 
dress, which consisted of a sort of compromise between male and female attire. Her 
parents were of the working class, and she received the kind of education afforded in 
remote districts eighty years ago; but not content with this, by application and dili- 
gence, made herself acquainted with the usual round of English literature of the 

riod, and our correspondent has, within a few years, heard her oe correctly, 

m memory, lengthy es from Milton, Shakspeare, and oe he had a great 
predilection for out-of-door employments, and on the decease of her parents, succeed- 
ing to a little rome, she commenced farming on a small scale, working with her 
own hands, and was considered by her neighbours a good agriculturist, and an excel- 
lent breeder of cattle. She also turned her attention to architecture, and a commo- 
dious and romantically situated edifice in Matlock Dale, known as Cliff-house, was 
chiefly designed, and the erection superintended by her. Passionately fond of music, 
she, with very m means of instruction, successively mastered the difficulties of 
the flute, daensdie, and harpsichord, and for some years led the choir in Matlock 
Chureh. She took particular delight in horses, was a clever, graceful, and skilful 
rider, and at one time was much employed in breaking horses for ladies’ riding. The 
emoluments derived from this source, ther with her musical talents, afforded a 
comfortable maintenance for many years ; but with advancing age her health declined, 
her faculties in some degree forsook her, her little property became alienated, and in 
her latter years, old Phoebe, whose mind was wert ome | and unstable, became poor and 
nearly houseless. Atthis period, a generous and kind nobleman,* who had known the 
old woman in her more prosperous days, stepped between her and want, and a weekly 
pension for the last few years of her life provided her with numberless little but neces- 
sary comforts, and enabled her to her last days in comparatively easy circum- 
stances. Phoebe had always a positive mania for warlike weapons, and was constantly 
manufacturing frightful looking spears, bayonets, and swords, out of any pieces of 
steel she could lay hold of ; and at one time every hole and corner in her house served 
as a place of concealment for some ugly-looking musket, fowling-piece, dagger, or cut- 
lass ; but with all those formidable articles at hand, she was perfectly harmless, unless 
when roused and irritated by ill-usage, when—as she once or twice proved—it was not 
quite safe for her assailant to remain long in her proximity.” 


The following quaint epitaph on Phoebe Bown, was written at her 
request by the Rev. Mr. Gaunt, curate of Matlock, and is said to have 
pleased her greatly— ¥ 


** Here lies romantic Phoebe, 
Half Ganymede and half Hebe ; 
A maid of mutable condition, 
A Jockey, Cowherd, and Musician.” 


The Portrait of Phabe Bown, which heads this article, is taken 
from an original sketch, and shows her in her “ best array” with her 
favourite companion, the flute. Her features and peculiar dress will 
be well recognised by the “ old inhabitants” of the place, who knew her, 
and were in the habit of seeing her “at home.” LL. Jewitt. 





* The late Duke of Devonshire, who allowed her for life, an annuity of five shillings 
per week, which was, through the hands of her relative, Lady Paxton, paid to her to 
the time of her death, by Mr. Chinnery. 
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A FEW DERBYSHIRE ANECDOTE JOTTINGS. 
BY HENRY DUESBURY, ESQ. 


Tue avidity with which we devour Pepys, Evelyn, George Selwyn, 
Horace Walpole, &c., shows how dearly we all love gossip, not only 
for its own sake, but for its historical value; from it we often glean the 
true animus and bearing of a subject, which the most laborious his- 
torian cannot give us. This is a somewhat pompous exordium to the 
few Derbyshire notes I propose to jot down. I don’t pretend to 
minute accuracy, but a scrap or two which I may hunt up, cha- 
racteristic of our dear old county, may serve as packing for the more 
precious things in “‘The Reliquary.” 

The first histoirette which comes up on the field of memory, relates 
to one of my own family, and happened in the days of red-heeled 
shoes and clouded canes, when men had leisure for fun, and did not 
grind their souls out as we do now in our struggles for money and 
position. In those days lived a certain Mr. Edwards (or, I think, 
Captain), a bit of a scape-grace, or as “The Spectator” has it, “a 
young fellow of wit and pleasure about town ;” this spark had an 
elder sister, awfully strait laced, scraggy, of savage virtue, and austere 
demeanour. She had, no doubt, severely lectured the youth, or given 
him in some way serious cause of offence, and he took a malicious, 
though humorous revenge. 

He got up into her bed-room (it was in the old house in the Ward- 
wick, now Mr. Jessopp’s), and having put on a pair of her clocked 
silk stockings, and pointed toe shoes, he seated himself, thrust both 
his legs out of the window up to the knees, and deliberately sat there 
for some time. You may imagine her horror upon coming home in 
her chair, at seeing a crowd grinning up at the house, and her own 
legs projecting from her bed-room window ; and the shock of amaze- 
ment that ran through the town, upon the report that Dame Edwards 
was gone mad, and was seen, é&c., &c., was terrible ; how she ever got 
over it I don’t know. 

This same genius played another prank; he had a big dog which 
he set at a pedlar one day, but the man had a stout knob stick, and 
managed to give the dog a good blow on the head with it, which so 
enraged his master (nobody can bear to have his dog meddled with) 
that he had the pedlar up before the Mayor. “ Well Mester Edwards 
(quoth Solon), what’s this man been a doing of f’ “ He has assaulted 
my dog.” ‘Do you hear? how dare you insult a gentleman’s dog ? 
What’s your name, Friend”—“ Dudley, Sir;’ “and a d—d bad name, 
too, Sir, besides yoe squinten, and hae getten leather breeches : you 
shall kewl (cool) your toes i’ th’ House o’ Correction this night, you 
may depend on’t.” So because the poor fellow had been attacked by a 
dog, was named Dudley, wore leather breeches, and squinted, he was 
to be sent to jail. Perhaps the worthy Mayor had Dogberry’s sym- 
pathy with “a dog that had offended.” Let us hope it ended by 
giving the pedlar some bread and cheese and ale, and sending him 
about his business. 

As to Mayors of Derby, some of them (good old fellows, all the 
same) have equalled him of Garratt. 
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When Dibdin was on his tour, on arriving at Derby, he applied as 
usual to the Mayor for the use of the Town Hall, but that enlightened 
functionary having an Act of Parliament notion of strollers, disorderly 
persons, &c., called out, in high indignation—‘“ My Hall! get away 
with you: I'll have none of your play actors—the rogues, the vaga- 
bonds.” But Dibdin remonstrated, and explained that every other 
Mayor had at once granted his request, and that the best people in 
the country came to his entertainment ; but our friend was obdurate, 
still muttering, “I wunnut ha’ em i’ th’ Town—the rogues, the vaga- 
bonds ;” when Dibdin exclaimed—‘“ Upon my honour, you are a most 
extraordinary old gentleman ; I'll be hanged if I don’t put you in my 
tour.” “ Your tower, Sir! (in high wrath). Clap me in your tower 
at your peril, Sir, and get out o’ the’ town, Sir, before I set you 
i’ th’ stocks.” Dibdin had nothing for it but a hearty laugh and 
retreat. 

As to fun and practical jokes, the story goes, that a facetious grocer 
undertook to write a sermon and to get a Methodist parson to preach 
it, and he succeeded ; the congregation finding it savoury and fructi- 
fying. The following simile was particularly relished :—“ And ye 
shall be squeezed, yea, even as a turnip is squeezed between two 
trenchers, so that the waters of grace may ooze out my brethren.” 
I fear the grocer was a mad wag, slightly profane, perhaps, as people 
used to be in those days, but it suggests “cakes and ale,” and jolly 
times when people had time for wit and laughter. This turnip story 
reminds me of another. Two gushing young ladies (I hope they were 
Derbyshire ones to justify its insertion) were conversing in their sweet 
way, when one said—“ Bella, dear, do you love mashed turnips?” 
“ Turnips, dear!” exclaimed the other ; “‘ they are delicious. J call 
them mashed angels! !” 

The grocer’s ludicrous simile above might have passed muster from 
the fondness of Derbyshire folks for a figurative mode of expression. 
I remember one woman, in expressing surprise that another did not 
know of the marriage of a mutual acquaintance, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Hanna! 
ye heerd it? why it war tinkled upo’ Darby stones aw last Friday.” 
When we consider that Derby Market Place is paved with boulders, 
and that Friday is market-day, the expression becomes a most happy 
and descriptive one. 

Harking back to good humoured idle fun, the story of a maiden 
lady of mature years occurs to me, who took it into her head that a 
‘“‘ Page” would dignify her tea-parties, so she picked up a raw country 
lad, and set to work to teach him manners. When all seemed satis- 
factory, she gave a grand tea drinking, but unfortunately the Page 
“ put his foot in it” the very first trial ; for, when the grand visitor 
of the evening came in her chair, he, in the midst of a bevy of guests 
in the passage, pushed the chairmen back, and peremptorily ordered 
them out, saying —“ Yoe munna cum here, w are throng to-neight ; 
if you’n getten a show box or punch and judy, or aught, yoe mun goo 
raund to th’ back-door ; we conna ha’ ye here.” Moreover, at supper, 
when the lady ordered Jacob in a dignified manner to bring more 
clean plates, he answered in a stolid manner—“ Yoe conna ha no 
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more; youn daubed em aw.” This was dreadful, but the crowning 
exploit occurred the following day, when a visitor of the previous 
evening having called, our vestal in the course of polite conversation 
proposed to show her friend her lap-dog and two charming puppies, she 
accordingly rang, and ordered Jacob to bring them up. After wait- 
ing some time, and listening to a scuttling on the stairs, behold Jacob 
appeared with two solemn looking puppies on a tea-tray, saying, “In 
getten th’ two pups, but I conna mak th’ owd dog stay upo’ th’ tray 
aw as iver I could dow.” She ordered him away ina fury, but it was 
her own fault, for she had instructed him to bring everything to her 
on a tray in a polite and proper manner. 

Jacob was certainly stupid enough, but some specimens of native 
humour, by no means to be despised, occur to me. I remember (be- 
tween Quorn and Duffield) some labourers were sitting under a hedge 
eating their mid-day meal; their talk fell upon mouths, when one 
said to the other, “ Thou’s getten a rare mauth Abrim ;” there really 
was no denying it, so all Abrim could say was, “ Well it mut ha’ bin 
bigger.” ‘“ Nay lad (returned the other), they mun ha shifted thee 
ears a bit bacurder first.” On another occasion, some miners, who 
were going to their work, called at a roadside public-house to get 
“a drop o’ summut” on their way, and the old woman used to hand 
the drink down from an upper floor. She handed one of them down, 
what she called, gin and water : he stirred and tasted it, then called 
out, “ Misses.” “ Well lad, what dun yoe want?” “ Did ye put th’ gin 
in first or th’ watter ?”’ ‘ Why, I put th’ gin in first.” “ Well, said 
he, that’s a blessin’; I shall come to ‘t by and by.” No doubt, 
arguing that as the gin was put in first, it must be at the bottom, 
and he would be able to drink down to it. But I ought, in common 
politeness, to have put first a worthy matron’s scheme to obtain a 
home and a husband. There was a certain Harry Jackson who had 
a cottage, and a bit of freehold round it at Quorn; he was very 
“near’’ and pig headed—for instance, he never changed his potatoe 
seed, nor the place where he set it, so that at length the potatoes were 
no bigger than marbles, and the fowls used to scratch them up; 
but nothing would induce him to change his system. Well, Harry 
had an old wife who died, and there was a funeral. I saw the coffin 
borne across the close, and old Harry ran back twice, his hat-band 
streaming hehind him, to rattle his door and make sure all was safe. 
At length, the funeral done, he came back and found the house-place 
in confusion and the fire out, and sat with his head in his hands, and 
elbows on the table, disconsolate, when a neighbour came in, neat and 
tidy, with a clean white apron and cap. She said nothing, and he took 
no notice, but she lit the fire, swept up the hearth, and busied herself 
about preparing dinner ; and when things were in good train, she 
demurely approached the sorrower, and said, “‘Mester Jackson, I'n 
heer’d as yoe wanten a house-kaper.” ‘A house-kaper, woman !” ex- 
claimed the afflicted one; “I wanten a wife ;” and so the good woman 
carried her point. 

The abuve brings to my mind another matriménial story. There 
was (strange to say) another Harry Jackson living on the other side 
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of the county (twenty years after the adventure of the Harry the 
first), who had a wife in a very declining state ; on the strength of 
her weakness, he had, although old, dirty, crippled, and ugly, engaged 
himself to a florid young woman of two or three and twenty as his 
second. It was winter time, and the snow lay thick, but the old woman 
lingered nevertheless. He came home one day from his work, and 
“sossed” into a chair, and without asking any question of the woman 
in attendance, groaned out, “ Well this owd woman is na’ jead yet, 
an her conna dee ; hou’s getien pigeon feathers i’ th’ bed an her conna 
dee—summut mun bea done.” ‘ Why, thou foul (fool)! thou, what 
wodst ha done?” “Her mun bea throttled!” roared out the wretched 
old monster. However, she died at last ; but even then he could not 
get rid of her, for the snow lay so thick, he could not bury her for 
several days—not a bad illustration of the old superstition, that those 
who lie on pigeon feathers cannot die. 

I had not more than six or eight years ago another illustration of 
the vitality of old sayings. © 

Some friends and myself had taken a long walk, and were sitiing to 
rest on Amber Bridge, when a Ranter, from the opposite hill, charged 
down upon us. Red hot for exhortation, he began in the usual brim- 
stone strain about the bottomless pit, &c.; and we were quietly 
“ironing” him, when two young fellows passed by, and, with a grin, 
said something I did not catch. I asked what they had said. “ Oh, 
them chaps said, one dog, one bear, meaning there wer o’er money on 
ye upo’ one.” This expression evidently comes down from the days 
of bear baiting. 

But I hold my hand, fearing, as in Gratiano’s case, that “ there is 
not two grains of wheat in all this bushel of chaff.” One recollection 
more, however, I will venture upon. 

I was a boy of thirteen or so, when, walking up Cromford Hill 
towards Wirksworth, an old man, with a basket of odds and ends to 
sell, approached us. My companion said, “ here comes daft Jemmy— 
poor fellow ; he is a pauper and poet.” My friend stopped him when 
he came up, and said, “ Well Jemmy how are you getting on?” “Oh, 
rarely, Mester: I’n ta’en twopence-ha’penny to-dee.” Whilst this 
was going on, I listlessly glanced at the basket, and saw a collection 
of dirty and poverty-stricken wares, with some ballads at the top. I 
almost unconsciously—and as often happens when you catch a sentence 
in a book by chance—read these two lines, and never forgot them— 

‘Oh! man is born to misery, 
Looks up—and then Bagh to die.” 

I don’t think I ever saw a single line any where express the thought 
better or more tersely than the last one. The very instant an infant 
opens its eyes on the world that instant it begins to die. The first 
moment of life is the beginning of death. 


I think I hear some profound scholar exclaim — This is but trifling 
nonsense. I plead guilty ; but nonsense, however trifling, is some- 
times of use—it fallows the mind. 


London. 








ON BRADSHAW HALL, NEAR CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. 


BY WILLIAM BENNETT, ESQ. 


Tue ancient family of Bradshaw, in the Peak of Derbyshire, derives its 
name from the broad-shaw or wood on the southern side of the hill 
called Eccles Pike, in the parish of Chapel-en-le-Frith. In all proba- 
bility, the Bradshaws were seated there before the Norman Conquest ; 
and, after that event, when the Forest and Honour of High Peak became 
the appanage of the Conqueror’s natural son, William Peveril, and 
subsequently they continued to reside there as tenants of the Crown, 
holding by military service, until the abolition of the feudal tenures, 
and the disafforestation of the Forest. Several other families of an- 
cient standing and position within the Peak, owe their designations to 
a similar etymology. The Bagshaws of Ford Hall, in the parish of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, are named from the bach-shaw, or little wood, now 
a village near their residence : the Ollerenshaws (now extinct in this 
neighbourhood), from the Alder, Owler, or Ollerwood, between Chapel- 
en-le-Frith and Whaley, the Old Hall of which has been rebuilt, and is 
now occupied by Mr. Arthur Neild, a county magistrate ; and the 
Shawcrosses, who a century ago lived at Shaw (or as it is now cor- 
ruptly spelled Shall) cross Hall, in Fernylee, or Fernylegh, in the 
parish of Hope, adjoining to Whaley Bridge, one of whom commanded 
a Regiment in the Civil Wars, took their cognomen from the wood 
0 
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of the cross.or crosses, several of which (namely women’s cross and 
weeping cross), formerly stood on the eastwardly side of the township 
in the valley of the Combs. The Shawcross Estate is now the pro- 
perty of the Jodrells, and the family of Shawcross is extinct in the 
Peak ; but a scion of it still subsists in Mr. Shallcross Jackson, of 
Cheshire, second Chairman of Quarter Sessions at Knutsford. Hern- 
shaw (Heronshaw, or Heronwood), is another name once well-known 
in the Peak, which has now disappeared or nearly so. They all speak 
of forest life and the green shaw ; and it is surprising how fondly the 
men of the Peak are attached to the old mountains and wild country 
where their forefathers have dwelt for so many ages. It is a common 
remark here, that if a man leaves the neighbourhood in youth to 
better his fortune, he is never content until he returns to die among 
his native hills. 

The Bradshaws, who, previous to the Civil Wars, were considerable 
proprietors of land, not only in Derbyshire, but also in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, appear to have held lands under the Crown, in the Peak, 
up to the year 1622. By a grant of King James the First, in that 
year, as well under the Great Seal of England, as under the Seal of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, and the Seal of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, that needy Prince, who was ulways out at the elbows, in con- 
sideration of the sum of £1476 paid to him by his beloved subjects, 
Edward Badbye and William Weltden, of London, gentlemen, of his 
Majesty’s special grace and free-will, and at the special nomination, 
request, instance, and appunctuation, of his beloved and faithful kins- 
man and counsellor George, Duke of Buckingham, High Admiral of 
England, gave and granted to the aforesaid Edward Badbye and 
William Weltden, their heirs and assigns for ever (among many other 
lands and hereditaments in various counties): All that, our herbage 
and those our lands called Maynstonfield, otherwise Chinleis, otherwise 
called Chinleys, in the High Peak, in the aforesaid county of Derby, 
and all the soil and ground called Maynstonfield, otherwise Chinleis, 
otherwise Chynleis ; and all and every the cottages built thereon, with 
all and every of them, and of every of their particulars, now or lately 
in the tenure or occupation of Peter Bradshaw, gentleman, or his 
assigns, which said premises last mentioned, did for the particulars 
thereby mentioned, yearly pay, or were of the value of twelve pounds. 
To hold to the said Badbye and Weltden of the King and his succes- 
sors, and of the honour of Lancaster, by fealty only in free soccage, 
and not in capite, or by military service, but paying to the Crown for 
the uforesaid herbage and land called Maynstonfield, otherwise Chin- 
leis, otherwise Chynieis, and for the aforesaid ground and soil twelve 
pounds. This grant comprehended a considerable extent of lands and 
hereditaments in Lancashire, Leicestershire, and ather counties, which 
seems to have been taken from the old tenants of the Crown, and 
granted to these London Gentlemen, for the inconsiderable sum of 
£1476. The rents reserved upon the new grant, which was in per- 
petuo, were precisely the same as those paid by the old tenants, who 
were despoiled of the lands; and the King no doubt acquired the 
enmity of the Bradshaws and the other ancient tenants of the Crown 
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for a few hundred pounds, which in all probability he never saw, but 
which found its way into the pocket of his faithful kinsman and coun- 
sellor, George, Duke of Buckingham. Peter Bradshaw, gentleman, 
the expelled tenant of the herbage of Maynstonfield, or Chinleis (now 
forming a considerable portion of the large Township of Chinley, Bugs- 
worth, and Brownside), in the parish of Glossop, was the uncle or very 
near kinsman of the famous John Bradshaw, President of the Court 
which sat upon the trial of James’s son, the unhappy Charles the 
First, the honour of whose birth (like that of Homer), has been 
claimed by many places; but it is certain, that Bradshaw was the 
ancestral seat, and had been so for many centuries before John Brad- 
shaw was born ; and it remains in the hands of the descendants of the 
family at this moment. It has been said that he was born at Wy- 
berslegh, in the township of Marple, in the parish of Stockport, and 
county of Chester, which is proved by an entry in the Parish Register 
of Stockport in the following words :—“ John, the Sonne of Henrye 
Bradshaw, of Marple, was baptised 10° Dec. 1602.” Opposite to this 
entry, the word “Traitor” is written in another hand. Wyberslegh 
is not more than seven miles distant from Bradshaw Hall; and it is 
very probable, that Henry Bradshaw, of Marple, the father of the 
Judge, was a younger brother of Peter Bradshaw, of Bradshaw. As a 
native of the locality, it is desirable to preserve any notices of so cele- 
brated a man; and, therefore, we may be pardoned for extracting 
from other sources the following observations respecting him :— 

The Judge relates in his will, that he had his school education at 
Bunbury, in Cheshire, and Middleton, in Lancashire ; and tradition 
adds, that he was also for some time at Macclesfield ; with the strange 
circumstance annexed to the tale, that he wrote the following sentence 
on a stone in the churchyard there :— 


‘* My brother Henry must heir the land, 
= brother Frank must be at his command ; 
hilst I, poor Jack, will do that 
That all the world shall wonder at.” 


Bradshaw served his clerkship with an attorney at Congleton, to which 
place he returned after residing some time in Gray’s Inn, and acted 
as Counsellor at Law. The first time of his being employed in the 
affairs of Government, seems to have been in the year 1644. In 1646 
he was more eminently distinguished, being appointed one of the three 
Commissioners of the Great Seal for six months. In the February 
following, both Houses voted him the Office of Chief Justice of Chester ; 
and he was also made one of the Judges for Wales. On the 3rd of 
January, 1648-9, when the Lords had adjourned their House, and it 
was found on their journal that they had rejected the ordinance for 
the trial of the King, the Commons voted the business to be per- 
formed by themselves alone, and chose Bradshaw their sergeant, and 
others for assistants. On the 10th, the Commissioners appointed for 
the trial, met, and elected Bradshaw, who was absent, as their Presi- 
dent ; but allowed him to appoint a deputy to supply his place at 
Guildhall, where he sat as Judge. His conduct in the High Court 
which condemned the dethroned monarch to a violent death, has been 
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so frequently related by historians, that we shall avoid entering into 
the detail, and only observe, that the strong attachment to repub- 
lican principles which appears to have actuated him on that occasion, 
animated him to the latest period of his existence ; for when, on his 
deathbed, he was advised to examine himself about the matter of the 
King’s death, he affirmed, that if it was to do again, he would be the 
first man that should do it. 

On February the 14th, 1648, he was one of the thirty-eight persons 
whom the House had voted to compose the Council of State, and in- 
vested with extraordinary powers. In the March following, he was 
appointed Chief Justice of Wales ; and in June, 1649, had £1000 
voted to him by the Parliament. On the escape of Duke Hamilton, 
and some other State prisoners, an Act was passed constituting a New 
Court of Justice, and Bradshaw was made president. This caused a 
very unexpected change in his affairs, for, on the same day that Crom- 
well dissolved the Long Parliament, and by that means destroyed the 
Commonwealth, it occasioned him to lose the Protector’s confidence ; 
for, equally the opposer of unlimited power, whether exercised by a 
King or an Usurper, the Judge disdained to submit in silence to 
illegal authority. After expelling the members of the House, Crom- 
well went to break up the Council of State, and prefaced his design 
with these words—‘“If you, Gentlemen, are met here as private 
persons, you shall not be disturbed ; but if as a Council of State, this 
is no place for you, since you cannot but know what was done in the 
House in the morning, so take notice that the Parliament is dissolved.” 
To this Bradshaw boldly replied, “Sir, we have heard what you did at 
the House in the morning, and before many hours, all England will 
hear of it. But, Sir, you are mistaken to think that Parliament is 
dissolved, for no power under heaven can dissolve them but them- 
selves ; therefore take you notice of that.” This speech completely 
alienated the Protector’s affections from him, though at the same time 
it appears to have impressed him with respect ; for, in a conference 
with Desborough, he observed, that his work after dissolving Parlia- 
ment was not completed till he had also dissolved the Council of 
State, “which I did in spite of the objection of honest Bradshaw, the 
President.” Before this, the sum of £2000 per annum had been 
settled on him by the Parliament. In the year 1654, Bradshaw was 
returned as representative for the county of Chester, and his be- 
haviour was so inimical to Cromwell's designs that the latter exerted 
his authority to prevent his being a second time returned. He also 
required him to resign his commission as Chief Justice of Chester ; 
but this he steadily refused, alleging, that he held that place bya 
grant from the Parliament of England, to continue quam diu se bene 
gesserit ; and whether he had carried himself with that integrity which 
his commission exacted from him he was ready to submit to a trial 
by twelve Englishmen, to be chosen even by Cromwell himself. The 
firm adherence of Bradshaw to what he supposed were the principles 
of liberty, and which Cromwell was unquestionably violating, pre- - 
vented his being any more employed in State affairs during the Pro- 
tectorship ; yet after the death of Oliver, he was again returned for 
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Cheshire to the Parliament that met in January, 1658-9, and soon 
after appointed one of the Commissioners to hold the Broad Seal for 
five months, but was dispossessed of his high office by the army, who 
dissolved this Parliament, or Assembly as it was called, by force. 

After the Restoration twenty-three persons who had sat as Judges 
on the King were attainted, though in their graves. Bradshaw, who 
died in the year 1659, being among the number, his body was taken 
up, and on the 30th of January, 1660-61, the day appointed for this 
act of retributive justice, as it was termed, was drawn on a sledge to 
Tyburn, where he, Cromwell, and Ireton, were hanged on the several 
angles of the gallows, under which their mutilated trunks were after- 
wards buried, their heads having been first cut off, and fixed on West- 
minster Hall. 

By the Judge’s will, dated the 22nd of March, 1653, it appears 
that he was possessed of various manors, &., in Kent, Middlesex, 
Berks, Southampton, Wilts, and Somerset, and that he made many 
charitable bequests, among which was the sum of £700 to purchase 
an annuity for maintaining a Free School at Marple. The probate 
copy of the will is yet at Marple Hall.* 

Godwin in his History of the Commonwealth (vol. ii. 667), says, 
“Bradshaw was a relative of Milton by the mother’s side, and we have 
his character as drawn by his kinsman. Being of a distinguished 
family, he devoted the early part of his life to the study of the laws of 
his country. Hence he became an able and eloquent pleader, and 
subsequently discharged all the duties of an uncorrupt Judge. In 
temper neither gloomy nor severe, but gentle and placid, he exercised 
in his own house the rites of hospitality in an exemplary manner, 
and proved himself, on all occasions, a faithful and unfailing friend. 
Ever eager to acknowledge merit, he assisted the deserving to the 
utmost of his power. Forward at all times to publish the talents 
and worth of others, he was always silent respecting his own. No 
one more ready to forgive, he was yet impressive and terrible when 
it fell to his lot to pour shame on the enemies of his country. If 
the cause of the oppressed was to be defended, if the favour or the 
violence of the great was to be withstood, it was impossible, in that 
case, to find an advocate more intrepid or more eloquent ; whom no 
threats, no terrors, and no rewards could seduce from the plain path 
of rectitude.” f 

While John Bradshaw was thus occupied in the performance of 
the important part he was playing on the stage of his country, his 
brother, or cousin Francis, remained quietly at Bradshaw Hall, which 
he rebuilt in the year 1620, as will be seen from the date of the 
inscription, surmounting a sculptured shield, on the portal or gate- 
way of the house in the accompanying engraving, viz.—1620, Franots 
BrapsHaw. The exterior, or northern side of the gateway, also bears 
an escutcheon of the Bradshaw arms. Of these two interesting pieces 





* Britton and Brayley’s Beauties of England and Wales. 


+ Milton. Defensio secunda pro populo Angli 
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of sculpture, engravings are given on Plate VIII. The engraving at 
the head of this article, shows the southern (interior) side of the 
gateway—an excellent example of Jacobean architecture. Brad- 
shaw Hall is pleasantly situated on the southern slope of Eccles 
Pike, and commands an excellent view of Chapel-en-le-Frith, but more 
particularly of the Comb’s valley, and the beautiful sheet of water 
used as a reservoir to supply the Peak Forest Canal, and which from 
the house has, in every aspect, the appearance of a natural lake. It 
is nearly a mile in length by about a third of a mile in breadth, and 
covers 80 acres of land. The hill called Comb’s Moss, lies beyond 
its southern shore, and on the top of its north-western side, which 
rises like a perpendicular rampart from a considerable depth below, 
stand the remains of the Roman camp, which have been noticed in a 
previous number of the “ Reniquary.”* Bradshaw Hall was built in 
the form of a cross ; but one limb of it has been pulled down, and 
the materials taken (according to tradition) to erect one of the inns of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. The house originally faced the hill, and the road 
from it passed through the gateway to the highway, which, according 
to the fashion of the old time in Derbyshire, passed over the highest 
part of the mountain. Whether it was the desire of our ancestors to 
secure the sight of beautiful scenery, or to avoid the morasses with 
which the valleys abounded, or somewhat of both, it is now impossible 
to say ; but the fact is certain, (as the roads still remain,) that instead 
of following the. vallies, as modern roads do, they invariably pursued 
the highest and driest ground, and secured the enjoyment of new 
scenery at every turn of the road. Bradshaw Hall was never a very 
large place, but contains still some good old fashioned rooms, one or 
two of which are wainscoted with black oak ; and on the top of one 
of the staircases leading to the chambers above, the landing is sur- 
rounded with the following inscription :— 


“LOVE GOD AND NOT GOULD.” 


** He that loves not mercy, 
Of mercy shall miss ; 
But he shall have mercy 
That merciful is.” 


The descendants of the Bradshaws have long left the country—we 
believe upwards of a century ; and the Hall and lands have been let 
to tenants, and have remained in the occupation of one family, or 
nearly so, since the exodus of the Lords of the soil. Some additions 
have lately been made to the buildings, which are far from improving 
their appearance ; but the old house still wears the aspect of having 
seen better days, and it would be pleasant to see it judiciously 
restored, and the lands, which are beautifully situated, but have been 
cultivated more with the taste of a farmer than a landscape gar- 
dener, and have been in a great measure denuded of wood, resume 
somewhat of an appearance more analagous to the designation of the 
Brad-shaw. 





Vol. I. page 95. 
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THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AT URICONIUM. 
(Wroxeter, Sarop.) 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, ESQ., M.A., F.S.A., ETC., ETC. 
Author of *‘ The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,” etc., etc., etc. 


THE excavations on the site of this great Roman city, the Pompeii of 
England, had been interrupted during a considerable part of the 
present year, (1861), chiefly through the want of funds, but they were 
resumed in the month of October, and, as they have now ceased for 
the winter, it has struck me that the numerous readers of the excel- 
lent antiquarian publication, “Tae Rexiquary,” will be interested 
even by a brief account of the discoveries which have been made 
during this period. 

It had been determined to explore the Roman cemetery, the site of 
which had been traced on the southern side of the road running from 
the eastern gate (the Watling Street), and it was soon ascertained that 
this location was strictly correct. It appears to have commenced at 
the distance of about 150 yards from the gate of the town, and to 
have extended easterly along the side of the road. One of the first 
discoveries was that of a monumental stone, with a rather long inscrip- 
tion, commemorating a Roman soldier, named FLAMINIVS :T:POL:F., who 
had served twenty-two years, and was forty-five years old when he 
died. Unfortunately the surface of the stone is so much rubbed that 
the whole of the inscription has not yet been deciphered. A great num- 
ber of interments were found, and it is a remarkable fact, that among 
them no traces have yet been found of any other mode of interring 
the dead but by burning. The urns appear to have been deposited in 
small pits, in rows. A considerable number of urns, of different sizes, 
lachrymatories, and other vessels in glass and earthenware, and lamps, 
and the other objects which usually accompany Roman sepulchral in- 
terments, were found, and are deposited in the museum at Shrews- 
bury. It is proposed to make, next year, further excavations on the 
site of the cemetery, in an adjoining field, which will not be cleared 
of its crop until the autumn. It had been supposed that a cemetery 
bordered the northern side of the road aiso, and several trenches were 
carried across the fields in spots at some distance from each other, but 
no traces of interments were met with ; but at some distance to the 
north, and nearer to the city wall, other sepulchral deposits were 
found in the garden of a cottager. It is, therefore, probable that the 
tombs and sepulchral monuments of the citizens of Uriconium were 
scattered about outside their walls in different directions. 

These walls were between three and four miles in extent, 
forming a very irregular oval, and they may be traced, in a great 
part of their circuit, by a mound in some places as much as four 
or five feet high, which was supposed to cover their foundations. 
After the excavations in the cemetery was concluded, it was resolved 
to excavate a portion of these walls, and a spot was selected for this 
purpose in the Vicar’s glebe-land, where the mound was especially 
prominent. These excavations under the mound brought to light not 
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a wall of stone, but merely a ditch and parapet, the latter faced only 
with clay. The accompanying engraving represents a section, made 
with great care, by Mr. Hillary Davies, of Shrewsbury, of the principal 
cutting through the entrenchments on the southern side of the town. 


ANN MY AY 
DAVIES asi A 


The upper outline represents the form of the surface of the ground as 
it now appears, of which A is-the northern side, towards the town, and 
B is the southern, or exterior side. The line below shows the form of 
the ditch, which had a flat bottom. At A, a bank of rubble had first 
been raised, and this had been faced outwardly with a mass of clay, 
the surface of which, towards the outside, was inclined at an angle of 
about 45°, its height above the bottom of the ditch being about nine 
feet. The side of the ditch at B, which was only about three feet high, 
was taore nearly perpendicular, and was also faced with clay. The 
breadth of the ditch was ninety-five feet. No traces of any wall 
closely adjacent to these defences of the city were then met with. 

I am not aware that any defensive works exactly of this kind have 
previously been met with in the remains of any one of the Roman towns 
in Britain ; and they were supposed at first to have been the only de- 
fences of the town. Careful investigations have led our best modern 
antiquaries to believe that, as a general rule, the Roman towns in Bri- 
tain were not walled until a very late period—probably the period of 
intestine war which preceded the separation of this province from the 
empire. When the remains of the walls of Roman towns now remaining 
are examined, they are found almost always to contain among the build- 
ing materials stones which had belonged to older buildings, and those 
stones, when sculptured, are often themselves of very late work. This 
is a fact of very great importance for understanding the history of Bri- 
tain under the Romans. The very form, as well as extent, of the line of 
cifcumvallation of Uriconium, would show that it could only have been 
made after the Roman city had reached its utmost degree of exten- 
sion, and these most recent discoveries would go far to show that it 
had been an open town, and that during the Roman period the moun- 
tainous districts of Wales had been so completely subjected to the 
Roman power that it was not even necessary to fortify the towns in 
the open country bordering upon them. It must be stated that, 
since this brief notice was in type, I have received information that 
remains of a wall of masonry, about 6 feet thick, have been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of these intrenchments, which evidently formed 
part of a regular and continuous wall of circumvallation. It is com- 
posed of unhewn stones and pebbles set in clay, and has all the appear- 
ance of very hasty work. It seems probable that the western side of 
Uriconium, which is situated upon heights at the foot of which the 
Severn flows, had never any other defences than the river itself. 


London. 
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NOTICE OF AN ANCIENT RUSTIC POCKET DIAL. 
BY THOMAS Q. COUCH, ESQ. 


THERE are certain of our popular antiquities, as fables orally trans- 
mitted, and customs handed down from sire to son, which will pro- 
bably outlast the grandest and noblest of the material monuments of 
the past. Our peasantry are constantly seen perpetuating ceremonies 
which had their origin in the very prime of idolatry. In our bon-fires 
may still be seen relics of the worship of Baal or Astarte, and by our 
firesides may be heard mythic tales as old as the early days of man’s 
dispersion—vestiges which often enable us to detect community of 
race, and to track a people through its various migrations. In other 
departments of popular antiquity, the remains are few and transitory, 
and especially so are those which illustrate the common life of a na- 
tion, and mark the steps of its social progress To give a single 
illustration out of many: our immediate grandfathers learnt to spell 


out of books 
“ Which, with pellucid horn secured are 
To save from finger wet the letters fair.” 


Yet how few of our cabinets can show us a specimen of what was 
eighty years ago so common—a horn book. 

I have, in my little collection of local curiosities, an article belong- 
ing to this class, which I should like to make known through the 
medium of “The Reliquary.” It is an old pocket ring-dial, obtained 
from a common labourer in the parish of Pelynt, Cornwall, and a 
specimen, probably, of an instrument once in ordinary use. Though 
its occurrence is, I believe, rare, I have met with another, though a 
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defective one, in the possession of a peasant. I shall be enabled to 
make my description intelligible by the aid of an excellent illustra 
tion, furnished by my friend Mr. Blight, whose burin has done s 
much to illustrate the antiquities of his native county. 

It is a brass ring, like a miniature dog’s collar; and having— 
in a groove in its circumference—a narrower ring, with a small 
boss, pierced so as to admit a ray of light. This narrow ring is 
made moveable to allow for the varying declination of the Sun, 
and accordingly, on either side of it, ¢.e., on the broad ring, is cut in 
ascending and descending series, the initials of the months from the 
June to the December solstice. On the concavity of the great ring, 
opposite the boss, is engraved a scale of the hours and half-hours. 
It bears also the inscription — 


* Set me right, and use me well, 
And i y¢ time to you wil tell.” 


In conformity with this direction, we will, for instance, move the boss 
on the sliding ring to D (December), and suspend it by the string 
directly opposite the sun, when the ray of light, passing through the 
aperture, will impinge on the concave surface opposite, and tell, with 
tolerable accuracy, the hour. 

Shakspeare is the only writer I recollect who alludes to such a form 
of herologe as having been in common use ; and I regard my curi- 
osity the more, as I believe it illustrates a well known passage of our 
great poet. I am fain to think, and in this I shall be glad to have 
any confirmation from my readers, that it was just such another 
which gave occasion to the fool in the forest of Arden, to “ moral on 
the time” in words “so deep-contemplative ;” 

* And then he drew a dial from his poke : 


And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely, “‘ It is ten o'clock.” 


The date of the play, of “As you like it,” is generally referred to 
the year 1600; and as pocket-watches were not introduced into 
England until about the year 1577, it is very unlikely that the fool 
would have been possessed of so novel and costly a convenience. 


Bodmin. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF S. GILES, 
GREAT LONGSDON,* AND HOLY TRINITY, ASHFORD- 
IN-THE WATER. 


BY JOHN SLEIGH, ESQ. 


Smvce the reign of Edward III., the Wright family, whose present re- 
presentative resides in Devonshire, has held a considerable estate in 
Longesdune. The Hall was, until within a few years, a picturesque, 
many-gabled house, and, tradition affirms, once served Henry the 7th 
as a hunting seat. A wainscoted room, adorned with shields carved 
with the arms and different quarterings of the Wright family, happily 
still remains intact. Major Carleill, who died in 1843, was one of 
its last occupants. 

Among the Rolls of Parliament, Vol. III. p. 518, may be found a 
petition dated 4th Henry IV., from Godfrey Rowland, who styles him- 
self “un pauvre et simple esquyer,” praying ‘“ convenable et hasty 
remedie” against Sir Thos. Wendesley, John Dean, Vicar of Hope, 
and others, who are stated to have come to the petitioner’s house at 
Longsdon, with force and arms; to have carried off goods and stock 
to the value of 200 marks; to have taken the petitioner prisoner, 
and carried him to the castle of the High Peak, where he was kept 
six days without victuals or drink; after which they are stated to 
have cut off his right hand, and then to have released him. 

The Shakerleys, an offshoot of the Cheshire house, at one time pos- 
sessed the manor of Little Longsdon, which they sold, temp. Elizabeth, 
to the Countess of Shrewsbury. Their ancient residence to the south- 
west of the church at Great Longsdon, is still pointed out. 

With the exception of one or two pages which are rendered illegible 
by damp, and a blank of about three years at the beginning of the 
second book, the Longsdon Registers are in good preservation. Of the 
Ashford Registers, the earliest appears to be unfortunately missing. 
The curfew-bell is rang here during the winter months, from Nov. 5th, 
to Shrove-Tuesday, at 7 p.m., save on Saturday, when it is tolled at 
8 p.m.; and when there has been a funeral during the preceding day, 
this friendly guide to belated travellers is not heard. Some forty 
years ago, in digging the foundations of some farm-buildings on the 
Hill-cross, were discovered the skeletons of three men, who it is sup- 
posed, at some remote period of time, had come to an untimely end ; 
and, from the fact of buttons being found along with the bones, been 
hastily buried in their clothes. To this day it is considered unlucky 
to place calves in the particular shippen which covers the site of their 
shallow graves. 


8. GILES, GREAT LONGSDON. 
1637. July 10.—Johannes Boort et Hellena Sheldon de Sheldon nupti fuerunt. 
1638. Oct. 29.—Paupercula quedam sep. erat. Jacobus, nothus Annz Greene de 
Rulland bap. 





* Usually called Great Longstone. 
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1639. Dec. 25.—Mem. The day abovesaid being Christmasse day, there was paid 
upon the Communion Table the Just and entire Summe of Six pounds of lawfull En. 
glish money by Robt. Hosselam of Great Longsdon, unto Wilm Wright, jun. of the 
same, Gentlm., to and for the use of the poorest people of Great Longsdon. And the 
Increase of the said Six pounds to be given and dealt at Two times in the yeare for 
ever (viz.) at Easter and Christmasse. And the money abovesaid was the gift of 
Widow White and Stephen Greaves, of Great Longsdon, deceased. And there were 
present at the foresaid payment Robte Craven, Curate, Richard White, then Church. 
wa’n, Anthony Longsdon, gentim., James Ffynney of Little Longsdon, Thomas Has. 
silam of Great Longsdon and others. a 

1639. Feb. 3.—Mem. The day abovesaid, there was paid by Willm Monsall in the 
Church-porch the Just Summe of Thirtie Shillings of lawful English money unto 
Robte Jenkinson, of Great Longsdon and for the use expressed in former Gift. And 
this was done in the presence of me Robte Craven, curate, and Willm Wright, sen. 
Gentlm. ‘ 

Mem. That Griffin Higgs, Doctor of Divinity and Deane of the Cathedrall Church 
of Lichfield, in his Primarie and Triennial] Visitation celebrated in the Jurisdiction of 
Bakewell the xiiijth- and xvth. of Octr-, 1639 did Injoyne the Churchwardens John An- 
drews and Richard White to Kepayre the Church house, in all and every place where 
it was one whit ruinated ; And it was executed and donne by Thomas Willyamson and 
Henry Mellor, the next Churchwardens ; And was certefyed to the Veane and 
succeeding that it was donne, by me, Robte Craven, Curate, and William Wright, 
Gentlm and others. (Here follows a doleful ditty from an evidently ill-used clerk). 


«* Remember well & Bear in mind 
What you have here to doo; 
ty never payiug to ye Clark 
hat unto him was due 
Your Congshance it will you persue 
And trouble much your mind. 
There is A day will Quickly Come 
All hidden things will find. 
Yet you are not still satisfied 
but more you will transgress 
by wronging of ye widdow allso ye fatherless. 
the things which I before have set 
it is most certain true :— 
before it hath been worse for us 
Hereafter worse for you! 
1651. July 9.—Robertus Craven minist® de Longsdon et Elizabetha Winscombe de 
eAdem nupti fuerunt. 
1653. June 5.—Jane Burdekin, a stranger, was buried. 
1653. Aug. 7.—Collected then for the Jnhabitants of Marlborough the summe of 
nine shillings & one pennie, wee say—9. 1. 


an Cenven, Minister. 

om. Hasse! ? 

Ffrancis Lowe, » » Churchwardens. 
1655. June 15.—Mr, W™. Wright and Mr. Penelope Legh, late daughter of Tho* 


Legh, of A m, Esq. in Cheshire, married. 
1656. Feb. 11.—Rowland ye sonne of Thos. Eyre, egquirre, of hassope, was b4 in 
templo. 
BST, Sep. 4.—Collected then for y® Inhabitants of Desford (?) in ye County of 
Leicester y° sume of sixe shillings, sixe pence by ye Churchwardens ” 
‘ Will Hallowes, 
Will. Bramhall. 
1657-8. Ult. Feb.—Guliel’ Longs’on, de parvé Longson, generosus, cae, u atc. 
obii! : 
Middlewood-house, Parochi& Bradfield et com’ ebor’. et sep’ erat apud Shieffield 
Martii tertio, st. 27. 

1657-’8. (Thom’ filius Gul’ Longs’on natus Middlewood-house, Martii decimo sep- 
timo, et bap’ erat Aprilis decimo quarto per Robertum Chadwicke). 

*,* The tradition a this chevalier is, that having been wounded in a 
skirmish in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, his wife (a daughter of John Berley, Esq., 
of Middlewood), who had been watching the action from a little distance, rescued him 
from the thick of the fight, and placing him en croupe, rode off to a place of safety. 
She then galloped back to the field to take the command of his troop, and was ever 
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as “ = ay tain Bess.” Subsequently he died of his wounds at Middlewood, 
r the east window of the Old Church at Sheffield, where his 
—. « A, to oy found until the extension of the Chancel necessitated its removal. 
A son, born within a few days after his death, and the sole representative of his an- 
cient race, married Sarah Lund, of Armley, where he chose toreside. But his son, 
“the learned Tho: ” coming to Lo on, married Elizabeth Fynney, a direct de- 
scendant of the John Feris, whom, on the disgrace of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, in 1083, 
his “kinsman,” the Conqueror, made Hereditary Constable of Dover Castle, and Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. Two entries, made while this Thomas was rebuilding 
the family mansion at Longsdon, were found in an old pocket-book, to the following 
effect :—‘‘ Item, agreed with Mr. William ney, for board and —\ befitting the 
eam of a —— at 2s. per week.—— oa Sat attended Tideswe' falr and bought 


Dinner and other e an ee 
‘enelo; Wright, equitis, bap. 
Feb. 7. . Collestes then then in y¢ Church of Great Longs’on for Tho. Vry of 
in ye County of Lincolne gent: the sume of tenne shillings by 
William Winscombe, Chander 
Edward Peake, 4 a 
1664, Feb. 15.—A poore little maide childe was buried. 
1680. Augt. 9.—Mr. Richard Spencer, minister of this Towne was buried. 
1680. Feb. 16.—Henry the sonne of James Swinadine, was b4 at St. Gileses in y* 
=, London. 
1684, Mr. Jo. Fferne, curate. 
1688. May. 1.—Sep’ puer viatoris. 
», Nov. 29.—Henry he caeneesgees clericus, de Magn& Longsdon. 
1704. Mar. 25.—Robt. Bateman and Ellena Fenton de oy Stanton by Yolgrave m4. 
1708. Jan. 24.—Gul’ fil’ Gul’ Jolley, viatoris, bap. 
wt Ap! 15.—Alex. Hamilton, rector of Eyam, i Anna Balguy de Hope, generosa, 


married 
1717. ” Feb. 17.—Maria filia Tobise Ubanks de —— bap’ 
1725. Dec. 28.—Sep’ Edwardus Middleton, who in 814 succeeded Samuel Mills, 
as curatus. 
1726. Thomas Grove, curatus. 


y 
1735. Joseph Meller, curatus. 
1755. Thomas Nadauld 
March 22nd. nd. —Joseph Denman (great uncle of the 1st Lord Denman), & Mr. 


e 
——— curatus. 

1765. Peter Walthall 

1805. Dec. 8.—Rev. Mr. G. Berkley did duty at Longston for the first time. 

1814. T. B. Lucas. 

1817. John Browne, Minister. 

Bache Thornbill, Mar. 2, 1817, accidentally shot by his nephew. 

Malkin Mills, 1829 (now Vicar of Thorpe Arnold, Leicestershire). 

Charles Lewis Cornish, Ladyday, 1842 (now Vicar of Compton Dando, Somerset.) 

James Stephen Hodson, D.D., 1846, brother of the late Major H., of Hodson’s 

Horse, and now Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 
George Chinnery Tooth, 1856. 





OTHER SURNAMES WHICH OCCUR IN THE EARLY REGISTERS, AND MANY OF WHICH STILL 
EXIST IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Atheri m, Ashton, Bagshawe, Bartonne, Blackewall, Bowyer, Bradburne, Bretnor, 
Broadbotham, Broomehead, Buxton, Carneley, Chadwicke, Chatterton, Cowper de 
Churchedaylehead, Cotton, Derringley, Drable, Dusenope, Eley, Feepound, Cornelius 
Fflint, Ffoolowe, Hercules-Ffowsham, Ffurnace, Garlick, Grundie, aberjam, Had- 
field, Hancocke, Haworth, Heathcote, Hodgkinson, Horshall, a? les, Jepson. 
Mather, Mawrey, Mellor, Mosseley, Oates, Oxspring, Parnelle, edley, Pettie, 
Pickford, Bonham, Poynton, Raworth of Morn yle, Sellars, Shakerley, Shoare, 
Sidebotham, Skelmardine, Slayter, Swyndell, Tattersall, Thornhill, Townend de Edge- 
stoneshead, Walklate, Winterbotham, Yellot. 


INCUMBENTS OF HOLY TRINITY, ASHFORD-IN-THE-WATER, 
THE Registers begin in 1688, when Samuel Mills was curate. 
1707. Oct. —Thos. Maddocke, curate. 
—Tho*, Grove. ne 
—Richard Pughe a 
—William Beighton ,, 
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1729. —Samuel White, curate. 
rft0 —Robert Lomas. a 
—William Wingfield 

(1768. May 7.—“Sep. Rev. Wm. Wingfield, curate, who had been minister 33 
776 1763. July 10.—Peter Walthall, curate. 

1807. Nov. 13.—Rev. Thomas Nadauld. 

1812. Ap! 5.—Rev. Bache Thornhill. 

G. Berkley, 1813. 

T. B. Lucas, 1814. 

John Browne, Jany- 8, 1815. 

Wm. Gully Giles, Mar. % 1837 (afterwards Rector of Lismore). 

W. F. Boyd, May 14 

James Burrow, Octr. 10, 1852. 

Charles James Norman, r 4 21, 1861. 

John R. Luxmoore, Dec. 22, 1861. 

Names of frequent occurrence in the earlier Registers :—Ashe, Bretnor, Brushfield, 
Chesney (their i Eetdeent still hangs on the south wall of the chancel), Chetham, 
Cockayne, Cooper, Finney, Greene, Joule, Kniveton, Longdon, Milnes, Skidmore, 
Unwin, Villers, &c. 

1705. Oct. 21.—Sep. Johannes Wetton, Ludimagister. 

1716. Nov. 13.—Sep. a travailing boy found dead between this town & Sheldon. 

1718. Aug. 10.—Bap. Elizth. da. Thos. & Sidney Cheney. 

1727. Oct 27.—Bap. one of ripe age able to answer for himselfe, by name John 
Smith, the son of —— 

1733. Sep. James aaa a traveller. 

1790. Jan. 2.—Sep. PRev. John Bullock, vicar of Hartington. 





YE. FORME OF AN AFFED. 


Mary —— of Ashford in ye parish ef Bakewell, maketh oath that she was not buryd 
in any material but what was made of sheep’s- -wool only, according to an Act of Par- 
liament intituled an act for burrieing in woollen. 
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QUADRUPEDS ; CHAPTER IV. BY JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS, F.R.8S.L. 
“The Naturalist” of “The Field,” etc., etc., etc. 


THe Oarp SHrew. This animal very much resembles the water 
shrew in its habits, inhabiting still pools, rivulets, and marshy places, 
although it is met with occasionally at some distance from water. It 
is somewhat larger than the common Shrew—black on the back, and 
having the belly of a brownish white, and in Derbyshire is a very rare 
animal. Its existence, as a native of this county, was first dis- 
covered by myself, probably twenty years ago, since which period I 
have met with two more examples. One of these was taken on a 
small brook in the parish of Melbourne, which was bordered with 
rank herbage. It dived with graceful ease into the water, and ran 
with great agility amongst the rushes, but was captured after a quar- 
ter of an hour’s chase. It proved rather savage, and drew blood 
from a labourer’s hand. It uttered a shrill squeak like the common 
shrew-mouse. This shrew has been known to attack a frog, probably 
for the purpose of killing and feeding upon it. 

THe SHort-TaiLep Fietp Mouse. Over Southern, and probably 
over Northern Derbyshire also, this interesting mouse is anything 
but rare, but is met with in considerably less numbers than the 
long-tailed field mouse—a species next to be described. Its 
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haunts are much more confined to grass than corn-fields, and con- 
sequently it is frequently called the “ grass-mouse.” In the valley of 
the Trent it is met with in almost every field. During the winter it 
burrows a long round hole in the ground, into which it gathers a few 
bents or withered grass, and forming a round cosy nest, spends the 
dreary season in this comfortable abode. It is not, however, dormant, 
but comes out occasionally to feed ; and even on snowy nights its 
’ track may be traced very prettily imprinted upon the snow. From 
the hole containing its dormitory are several runs or passages on the 
surface of the ground amongst the grass. This mouse is less hardy 
than other species, and‘dies from the slighest blow being given to it. 
In its habits it is perfectly harmless. I have found the nest at such 
various periods of the year, that I think the animal must have many 
litters in a season; but during the month of June, the greatest 
number of nests may be found. The nest is about the size of an 
orange, round in shape, loose in make, and composed of a number of 
dry bents, arranged without much appearance of neatness ; the blades 
becoming finer and thinner towards the centre. Apparently the nest 
has no entrance by which the parents are admitted into it, and it has 
been supposed that a hole is made each time the old ones enter, and 
closed when they leave it. This nest is not situated in the ground, 
but on the surface of it, at the roots of tufts of thick grass. It 
will contain from five to ten young ones. The appearance of this 
mouse is not particularly pre-possessing: its head being large and 
chubby, and its tail very short ; hence its name. 

Tue Lone-Tartep Frerp Mouse. In comparison with the species 
just described, in form and colour this mouse is beautiful, its 
back being of a rich reddish brown, and the under part of the body 
nearly white. It is found distributed over the arable meadow and 
pasture fields of Derbyshire, more particularly the former. It affects 
the meadows in the summer and the arable land in the autumn and 
winter. It lives chiefly in holes mined in the earth, but makes its 
nest, which is frequently laid bare when the mowers are cutting the 
hay-crop, in tufts of coarse grass in meadows. It is round in shape, 
is composed of hay, grass, or bents, and the young may be met with 
from May until October. The parents will travel through the grass 
with several of their young attached to them, but whether by the 
fur or their teats, I have never been able to ascertain, although I 
have repeatedly seen the performance. In the autumn these mice 
repair to corn-fields and excavate holes, and the parents and young 
occupy them, and the little family is frequently unearthed by the 
plough when the ground is being ploughed. Not uncommonly, 
a little hoard of corn is found near to or with them. Their principal 
food, however, during the winter, is the fruit of the wild rose, up the 
branches of which tree they climb to procure them. In spring they 
live principally upon the buds of the hawthorn. I have taken them 
from bushes on winter nights when fowling for small birds. 

Tue Dormouse. Like the snake, the viper, and several other ani- 
mated beings, the “ormouse is becoming annually more rare. From 
what can be gathered from the remarks of old people, it was formerly 
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abundant, and more especially in the larger woods of Southern Derby. 
shire. It is now, however, as far as I am aware, seldom met with, 
and is certainly a great natural curiosity. This mouse inhabits woods, 
plantations, and copses, living upon nuts, acorns, buds of trees, and the 
various fruits which such localities furnish. From about March to No- 
vember it is an active creature, and is a very pretty denizen of shrubs 
and trees. As autumn approaches, it builds in some bush or tree a 
nest of dead leaves and moss, lining it with the delicate, soft needle- 
shaped leaves of the fir or pine, mixed with fine grass, and into this 
comfortable domicile it sleeps away the winter. But spring appears; 
“then the red dormouse quits his nest of leaves.” Again, he ac- 
quires new vigour, and, like some beautiful insect which has lain in its 
chrysalis state, he awakes to spend his life amidst the delights of the 
woodland. In appearance, the dormouse resembles a squirrel ; indeed, 
he might, with propriety, be called a dwarf squirrel. 

Tue Harvest Mouse. This, the smallest quadruped in the British 
Islands, is occasionally found in this county. It is a most interesting 
little animal, and was first discovered, as a native of Britain, by the 
Rev. Gilbert White, at the village of Selbourne, in Hampshire. Its 
beautiful nest has long been an object of admiration. As that in- 
teresting bird, the reed warbler, poises its nest amongst reeds by the 
mere or the river’s marge, so this little mouse frequently poises his 
amongst the stems of corn in a wheat field, to which he gains ascent 
by climbing up the stems, supporting himself by his claws and tail, 
the latter being coiled tightly round the stems. The nest is round in 
shape, about the size of a cricket ball. It is sometimes found attached 
to a bean-stalk and even to a thistle. A communication which I have 
received from a Berkshire gentleman, my friend Wm. Hewitt, Esq., 
of Reading, gives some particulars about this mouse, which I think 
are worth recording here, more especially as its history is even now 
but imperfectly understood. ‘I have been much pleased,” says he, 
“by finding within these last few days a nest of the harvest mouse, 
corresponding exactly with the description given by White in his 
History of Selbourne. It was composed of blades of dry grass and 
wheat, and of an oval form. I was walking along a green road about 
a mile from Isley, and observed at least eight of these little mice sitting 
basking in the sun on the branches of the wild clematis. On seeing 
me, however, they all ran away. They were nearly full grown. After 
rouch search I discovered their curious nest, built in the boughs of the 
clematis about two feet above the ground. In the centre was a small 
orifice, and at the sides two other apertures, from which I conclude 
that White was right in his assertion, that the dam opens different 
places for the purpose of administering a teat to each young one, 
adjusting them again when the business is over. This conclusion he 
came to, not from seeing the smaller apertures (for these he had 
never seen), but because he considered that the dam could not be 
contained in the same nest with her young, which certainly seems 
impossible. The weight of one of these little mice which I captured 
scarcely exceeded a drachm,” 

King’s Newton, 
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Griginal Documents. 


TE following highly interesting Inventory is communicated by Fred- 
eric Bradley, Esq., of Chesterfield, in whose possession it is :— 


THE INVENTORY of the goodes, chattels, and creditte of 
George Lee late of Little Sheffeld in the pish of Sheffeld 
in the county of York, yeoman deceased, taken and priced 
the Three & Twentieth daie of April], Anno Dni. 1649. by 
Nicholas Stones, willm. Lee, Robert Bright & George Lud- 


lam as foloweth— 
INPIMIS his apparell & moneyes in his purse ..,..,.....s..00+ hanson 


IN THE HALL. 
on -) heey we oh a Rockontree, a fireshovell a paire of tonges & 
ng 
A Long Table, 2 Little Tables, 5 Chaires, s ‘buffett stooles & 8 
quishions 


IN THE PARLO®. 

A Londiron, a fire shovell & a paire of tonges 

A Long Table, 5 coved buffett stooles, 2 little buffett stooles 
coved, 2 seeld chaires, a wanded chaire, 4 sett quishions, 4 

- windowe quishions wth windowe curtens, a a — and 
a skreene o 

A livery Cupbord wth a coving & 2 wrought qquishions, a pewter 
bason & an ewer 

A seeld bedd, a chaffe bedd, a ‘fetherbedd, a bolster, 7 paire of blan- 
ketts, a coverlett, a Rugg wth curtens & vallens_... 

A silver beare bowle & Ten silver ae ove 

Moneyes in his chist ooo ae 


IN THE CHAMBER —* Y® HALL, 

A seeld bedd, a chaffe bedd, a bolster, 2 pillowes, a paire of sheets, 
a blankett, a coverlett,, & a Rugg w*> curtens & vallens 

A seeld bedd, a — a bolster, a paire of sheets, a blankett, 
a coverlett & a Rugg 

A Trundle bedd, a fi bedd, a sheete, a blankett and 2 coverletts 

Two bedd hillinges, 3 covletts, a paire of ee a otamsal 
cloth & vallens ... ove 

Fower chists, an arke, a chaire & a Table ooo ove ove 


IN THE CHAMBER OVER Y* PARLOR, 


A stand bedd, a chaffe bedd, a fetherbedd, 2 bolsters, 6 —. 
i a blankett, a coviett and a ee 


eee 





Apresse .., ovo ove on ove 

Three chists, a chaire & a Trunck pan 

Tenn yardes of linnen, 5 paire of linnen sheets, 5 paire of harden 
sheets, 10 linen = beares, 8 Table clothes, adozen & an 
halfe of napkins, 2 peices of fine cloth, 2 pillowes & curtens .. 


IN THE OVER CHAMBER. 
A seeld bedd, a fetherbedd, a bolster, 2 pillowes, a om @ cover- 
lett, a Rugg wth curtens and vallens ove 
chist, an arke, a presse & a chaire ove ove ove 
IN THE KITOHEN CHAMBER. 


A bedsteed, 2 chaffe bedds, a flocke —_ 2 on, 2 pillowes, a 
coverlett & a Rugg one “ 


vj& xiijs. iiijd. 


xxvjs. viijd. 


Lvs. viijd. 


vjs. viijd. 


iiij£. xvjs. 
xxvis. viijd, 
xx. 


viij£. vs. iiijd. 


iijf. xs, 
xv4, 


xliije. iiijd 
D 
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1N THE CORNE CHAMBERS, 


Six loades of Rye & 4 loades of wheate xiij£. vjs. viijd. 
Certeine malte, oate os otes, a mett, sacks, barrels & other in 
thinges there iiij£. 


IN THE HIGH CHAMBER. 


A —- of wooil, a wae wth meale i Jang a safe and — Gage 
ere 


IN THE BUTTRY. 


4 little Table, a safe & 4 buffett stoules 
Seaven stone & Two poundes of pewter 


IN THE KITCHEN. 

A Londiron, a Rockontree, wth hookes, a paire of Cobirons, a paire 
of Racks, 3 spitts, a tosting iron, a brasse skumm. an Iron 
dripping nn, a smoothing Iron & other things about the fire 

A dresser, 4 c , 3 quishions, 2 buffetts, a muskett, a morter, a 
pestell & a warming pann 

Six ee potts, 2 brasse kettles, 3 brass milke vem, § 2 2 skellett, 

3 chafindishes & a brasse candlestick o 


IN THE BREWHOUSE. 


A wortetrough, a lead, a kinnell wth certeine beefe & bacon, 2 
kneadtroughes, a cherne, 4 Tubbes, 6 barrels, 2 pana & 
other kitts os 

Certeine yarne 


IN THE LATHES, OUTHOUSES & FOULD. 


Certeine wheate, Rye, & Otes. thrushen & vnthrushen 

Certeine felks, axletrees, nathes, wainetymber and plowetymber 

Certeine hay 

A corne waine, 2 corts, 4 plowes, 3 harrowes, "yokes, Ironteames 
horsegaires, a gavelocks h hacks, naga — & other hus- 
bandry gaire ... eee 

Certeine Mayndr 

Cert. bordes & a Raile one on 

Fower Oxen ; 

Fower Cowes & a calfo 2 heifars, one bullock & 2 calues | 

Two Mares & a fole of a o— old . 

Two Swyne ES a 

Nyneteene sheepe ... 

Corne sowen on the ground ‘vizt. 6 daies work of wheate, 5 of ’ 
Barley and 14 daies work of Otes “ . xiiij£. 

His interest in a lease of Parkefield 

His interest in Morehilles and the houses beeing ‘sould but 
moneyes not yet receiued ec£. 

Certeine potts cupps and ee and all other huslem in and 
about the house 


iijé. vis. viijd. 


xxs. 


THE TOTALL SUME OF THE GOODES Is .... .. @ ccccxxx£, xiijs. iiijd. 
Debts owing to the Deceased by Koger Lee vpon specialty ... xL£. 
THE TOTALL SUME OF GOODES & DEBTES IS «. @. DOLXX£, xiijs. iiijd. 
Debts outward to the Overseers of the poore of Sheffeld c£, 


Viss. et. examinat octavo die Maij Ano. Doni. 1649. p. me Geo. Leadbetter 
decan : decanat de Dom. ster. 
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Berbyshire Anthology. 


TO THE MEMORY OF JEMIMA, WIFE OF JOHN NODDER, OF MARSH 
GREEN, ESQ., WHO DIED DEC. 2, 1802. 


By D. Daxgynez, Jun., of Middle Temple and Knab House. 


O’er Nodder’s grave see charity benign, 

In graceful sadness shed her tears divine ; 

Point to the mansion where Jemima shone, 
Then to the poor, and say ‘‘ your friend is gone! 
For ever closed are those resplendant eyes, 
That ever melted at your plaints and sighs ; 

For ever cold is that benignant hand, 

Which never could your tales of woe withstand. 
Oh! come, ye graces, mix your tears with mine, 
And weave a garland for your favorite’s shrine. 
Her, whom you loved while living, here attend, 
And to my grief your magic sweetness lend ; 
Let the fair wreathe with every flower be twined 
That gives some symbol of the polished mind ; 
Fit for a soul whose virtue and good sense 
Glowed with that radiant beam, Benevolence ; 
Blest with that playful fancy, which inspires 

Joy to the heart, and wakens all its fires. 

What though her charms be faded in the tomb, 
Yet dear to thought immortal they shall bloom. 
While her pure soul enjoys celestial light 

Let mortals follow her example bright ; 

Let grateful tears embalm Jemima’s name, 

And countless tongue extend her spotless fame. 


TO MY NOBLE COUSIN, COLONEL RALPH SNEYDE. 


When the last Spring I came to Keele, and found 
Old Hospitality on English Ground, 

I wonder’d; and (Great Sydney) did prefer 

My Sneyde superior to th Ralenden, 

All things are neat, and Jovial Plenty keepes 
Continual Festivals by years, not weekes, 

He good decai’d House-keeping doth revive, 

And doth preserve our English Fame alive. 

So lived our worthy Ancestors, and so 

May you, till you the oldest man may grow 
Within the Land ; and ripe for heaven go hence, 
Bemon’d as far as known, Poets th’ expence 

Of time and — both may save that day, 

The Poor your lasting’st epitaph will 1 

By Sm Aston Cokayng, 1658. 





Notes on Books. 


ANNALS OF KENDAL.* 
A Most valuable and important addition to our to phical literature has just been 
made by the publication of a second edition of Mr. Nicholson’s Annals of Kendal—a 
work containing a vast amount of information on every subject connected with that 
historically interesting town. The first edition of the “‘ Annals” was published in 





* The Annals of Kendal: being a Historical and crt om Account of Kendal and 


the Neighbourhood. By CoRNELIUS NICHOLSON, F.G 2nd edition. London: 


Whitakers. Kendal: Wilson. 1 vol. 8vo., 1861, pp. 412. 
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1832, and it is no small compliment to its author—so seldom do topographical works 
reach a second edition—that a fresh issue of it, in an enlarged form, should now be 
called for. The volume bears interna] evidence of the most careful preparation and 
laborious research, on the part of the author, to whom the inhabitants not only of 
Westmoreland, but of every other county, deeply indebted for collecting together 
such & mass of information as he has done. “The work is divided into General History, 
in which the Roman Roads and Stations, and the antiquities connected with them, are 
carefully described ; Ecclesiastical History, including an interesting description of the 
Old Church and its Monuments, the New Churches, and the Religious Houses ; Ancient 
Residences, the Castle, Sizergh Hall, a fine embattled and fortified building about three 
miles from Kendal, in which it is said Queen Catherine Parr for a time resided, and 
Cunswick, Burneside, and Blease Halls; Ancient State of the Town, containing many 
curious notices of its old buildings. and of ancient customs, with various extracts from 
the archives of the town, and an admirable notice of the Tradesmen’s Tokens of the 
xvii. century, struck at Kendal. From this account we find that nine varieties of these 
highly interesting tokens are known to exist, and, of all these, engravings are given, 
with considerably longer notices than are to be found in Mr. Boynes excellent work. 
An example of one of these varieties, that of Thomas Sandes, Mayor of Kendal, who 
made his fortune as a dealer in ‘‘ Kendal Cottons,” has recently been discovered, as 
will be seen in account in a later page of this number of the “ RELIQUARY.” ¢ This is 
followed by an interesting account of the Guild Processions, which apparently bore a 
marked resemblance to those of Preston, Shrewsbury, and other places. Then follows 
the ‘‘ Modern State of the Town,” the Corporation, the Law Courts, Public Schools, 
and Charities, and is succeeded by one of the most interesting chapters in the work, 
that of the ‘‘ Manufactures,” including of course the Woollen Manufacture, of which 
Kendal can boast being the first place in the kingdom in which that business was 
first established. The first founder of the trade here was John Kempe, a weaver from 
Flanders, who came over “‘ for the purpose of practising his craft and instructing such 
as might desire to learn it of him,” and brought with him ‘‘ men and servants and 
“p rentices to the said trade.” This was in 1331, in July of which year the King, 
ward III., granted letters of protection to him, and offered the same ‘‘ to others of 
the same craft and to dyers and fullers.” Kempe settled in Kendal, and it is curious 
to learn that some of his descendants, ing the same name, still reside in the 
locality. The trade in ‘‘ Kendal Cottons” (not cotton goods, but woollen called 
cottons from coatings,) soon grew into repute, and became “‘ famous everywhere.” 
**The woollen manufactures of Kendal appear to have been in highest repute, above 
those of other towns, about the time of den and Speed, in the beginning of the 
17th century. The former writer observes, ‘‘this is a place famed for excellent 
cloathing, and for its remarkable industry. The inhabitants carry forward an exten- 
sive trade for ete rh ages known in all parts of England.”” And Speed says, “this 
towne is of great trade and resort, and for the diligent and industrious practise of 
making cloath, so excels the rest, that in regard thereof it caryeth a supereminent 
name above them, and hath great vent and trafficke for her woollen cloaths, through 
all the a of England.” As this was the time when Shaks lived, the colour 
** Kendal green” had also achieved its popularity. The g were formerly carried 
riodically on pack-horses by the makers themselves, or sent to London to be vended 
y the warehouse-men, among their customers who visited the metropolis from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. After the rise of the British Colonies, North America, 
and the West Indies, the greater part of the Kendal cottons were sold to the 
merchants trading to those countries, for the clothing of the negroes and poorer 
lanters. As the Colonies increased, and slaves along with them, who were employed 
in the culture of tobacco in Virginia, the demand for this cqarse manufacture continued 
to increase till the intervention of the American war caused a total suspension of the 
export trade. Upon the cessation of hostilities it again revived, but our manufac- 
turers not able to keep pace in the improvements in machinery with those of York- 
shire, the latter interfered, and were gradually gaining advantage of Kendal, till the 
increase of American duties put a stop to the exportation.” 

The remainder of the volume is filled with a a Chronological table of events 
connected with the place, and lists of om age irds, reptiles, amphibious animals, 
land and fresh-water shells, fossils, and plants, found within a circuit of six or seven 
miles round Kendal. The importance of giving these lists, in a to phical work, 
cannot be overrated, and we hope the example so excellently set by Mr. Nicholson, 
may be followed by other writers. Another noticeable feature of the “ Annals” is its 
biographical] sketches of eminent natives, including, among many others, ably written 
memoirs of Queen Catherine Parr; Barnaby Potter; Richard Brathwaite, the clever 





+ Page 165, communicated by Mr. Foster of Kendal. 
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author of ‘‘ Drunken Barnaby’s Tour,” and other works; Sir George Wharton; 
Ephraim Chambers, author of the first Cyclopedia ; John Wilson, the botanist ; Dr. 
Askew ; Romney, the painter ; and John Gough, the blind philosopher. 

“ Like the postscript to a lady’s letter,” however, perhaps the most important part, 
historically and archsologically speaking, is Mr. Nicholson’s Appendix, in which he 
treats most ably of the Roman Station Alauna (Alone of the tenth Iter of Antoninus), 
which he very clearly demonstrates to be at Borough Bridge. We give the accom- 
panying diagram to show the author’s reading of this Iter :— 


“ITER X. 


A. Glanoventa Mediolanum. 


Galava (or Calava’) 
Alone. 

Galacum (or Calacum ?) 
Bremetonacis. 
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** This Xth Iter of Anto- 
nine has been a puzzle to 
all antiquarians, especi- 
ally to the early inquirers. 
And the Station “‘Alone,”’ 
has been the most per- 
plexing part ot it, which 
may, rhaps, ac- 


lain out o' 

modern highways, and 
been, therefore, over- 
looked. In the new book, 
*‘Monumenta Historica 
Britannica,” published 
by Government, there is 
a map which places 
*‘ Alone” at Ambleside, 
on the single authority of 
Reynolds, as far as I can 
find ; all other Antiqua- 
ries being against it. 
Horsley puts ‘‘ Alone” at 
Whitley Castle, on the 
Maiden Way, supposing 
the Xth Iter to have run 
from Hadrian’s Vallum, 
whilst Reynoldsand Man- 
nert both place Galacum 
at Kendal. In all these 
cases, however, the de- 
signations are arbitrary, 
without the support of 
etymologies or inscrip- 
tions. If the hypothesis, 
which I am now about to 
advance, can be admitted, 
as placing “Alone” at 
Borough Bridge, then six 
Stations out of nine (from 
Mediolanum northwards 
are accounted for, an 

the remaining three may 
be inquired into at a 
future opportunity. Mr. 
Whitaker, Dr. Whitaker, 
and Rautbmell, have 
proved the three Stations 
of Bremetonace, Coc- 
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cium, and Mancunium, to be indubitably Overborough, Ribchester, and Manchester. 
I take no notice here of Antonine’s table of distances from one Station to another, 
because all antiquaries have, in turn, rejected the —— of adhering to those 
tables. Rauthmell, and Dr. Whitaker, with the best evidence that lapidary inscrip- 
tions can give about the locale of Bremetonace, Coccium, and Mancunium, are yet 
obliged to take ten miles from one Station, and add ten to another, in the distances 
of Antonine’s Iter, referable to two of those Stations, before they can make the names 
and distances agree. Nor is it necessary to regard the Stations as set down, with 
unerring accuracy, in the direct order of succession. I shall take a smaller liberty 
with Antonine’s Itinerary than many have taken, if I presume only to transpose 
Galacum and Alone, —s the latter next to Brematonace, and referring Alone to 
the Station at Boro: Bridge.” 

The importance of Mr. Nicholson’s theory can alone be understood by a careful 
— of this able article, and it gives us pl e to call attention to it, | we 

eel persuaded he has unlocked the mystery attending these northernmost Stations 
and placed them correctly. 

The volume is illustrated by several wood engravings, some of which we are enabled 
to re-produce for our readers. These are the ruins of the Castle—the birth place of 
Queen Katherine Parr—and the pretty little building. the Castle Dairy, in Wildman 
Street (Plate XI.) Of the Castle Mr. Nicholson treats at length, and we regret we 
have not space to quote his account of a place so replete with historical interest. 

We repeat. that Mr. Nicholson has done good service by issuing a second edition of 
his “ Annals,” and we must not omit saying that a pleasanter proof that his labours 
are properly riper by his townsmen could scarcely be given than that which 
a volume—an engraved portrait presented to himself for the book 

y them. 











ANGLING AND ANGLERS.* 
To all Waltonian collectors and lovers of the “‘ gentle art,” this very excellent and 
reliable ‘‘ Bibliotheca,” by Mr. Westwood, will be uliarly acceptable, for it is by 
far the most ample and complete of any list ak ton been issued. It is not, of 


course, the first book of its class—for it has had four predecessors—but it is the 
fullest and best which has been published. As a proof of this we find that Sir Henry 


Ellis’s list in 1811, contained only 80 distinct works. Mr. Pickering’s, in 1836, 180; 
Dr. Bethune’s, 300; and Mr. Russell Smith’s, 264; while the present catalogue, by 
Mr. Westwood, contains more than 650 distinct works. That it is not quite complete, 
even Mr. Westwood must be well aware—for it is impossible to make a complete list— 
but that it is as full, and as reliable, as the most laborious and careful attention can 
make it, must be admitted by all who refer to it. The amount of research requisite 
in collecting together the materials for such a list, and the labour necessary in collat- 
ing and arranging the various editions of the hundreds of books which have come 
under his notice, are immense, and only those who have attempted similar catalogues 
can appreciate the industry, and the untiring labours, of Mr. Westwood in the pre- 

ration of his “‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria.” It is a small book, but the time and care 
| seraaney over it must have been far greater than that expended over many larger and 
more imposing looking tomes. We have no hesitation in recommending Mr. West- 
wood’s volume, not only to all anglers and Waltonian collectors, but to book buyers of 
every class, 


THE BURIED CITY OF URICONIUM, 
It is with great pleasure we perceive that Mr. Wright announces his intention. as soon 
as the four acres of ground allotted by His Grace the Duke ef Cleveland to the Wroxeter 
Excavation Committee have been sufficiently explored, to publish a complete account 
of the researches which have been hitherto made on this interesting site, illustrated 
and explained by a comparison with the similar antiquities found on different sites in 
Britain, as well as in other parts of the Roman Empire, and for which he has already 
made considerable preparations. The work will contain a history, as far as it can be 
traced from existing materials, of the Roman occupation of this part of the island ; a 
complete account of the discoveries which have been made on the site of the city of 
Uriconium ; and an attempt to display, by means of these, the condition, life, and 
manners, of the Romar inhabitants of this island. As it is intended only to print a 
limited edition of this important work, it has been thought advisable to publish it 
by subscription, so that when ready for delivery the Subscribers will receive their 





* A New Bibliotheca Piscatoria ; or General Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Lite- 
rature. With Bibli phical notes and data. x T. Westwoop. London: ‘ The 
Field” Office, Strand. 1 vol., 12mo., 1861, pp. 80. 
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copies in the order in which they have subscribed. A paper by Mr. Wright—the 
“ Layard of Wroxeter”—on the most recent discoveries at this place, will be found in 
the present number of the “‘ RELIQUARY,” (page 151 ante) — it will be seen how 
truly important some of the last discoveries have been. e are glad to find that a 
complete work on the excavations is in progress, and we strongly recommend our 
archeological friends to send in their names, early, to Mr. Sandford, of High Street, 
Shrewsbury, as subscribers to this useful and much desired work. Its price, with 
illustrations, will, we believe, be twenty-five shillings to subscribers. 





IN 


The Grammar School, Guild Chapel and Church, Stratford-on-Avon, 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF SHAKSPEARE.* 
PuBLic attention bas been again so much directed of late to the birth-place of Shak- 
speare, by the laudable and successful exertions of our friend Mr. Halliwell, in 
securing the gardens of New Place for the nation, that the os of Mr. Wise's 
pleasant little volume is most opportune and well-timed. Indeed, anything new, 
relating to such purely classic ground as Stratford-on-Avon, is always acceptable, and 
always read with pleasure, if not always with profit. Mr. Wise’s book will, however, 
be read with both, and it has the additional recommendation of conveying to its 
readers faithful representations of the places of most interest in Stratford and its 
neighbourhood, engraved in a high style of art. Of course, one of the most interest- 
ing buildings in Stratford is the house in Henley Street, where the great poet was 
born, and of this Mr. Wise gives his readers two views—one in its old state, as it has 
been known for so long, and the other as it now stands, “ restored,” as near as may be, 
to its original condition. ‘‘The house,” says Mr. Wise (of which through the 
courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., we are enabled to give the 
accompanying engraving on plate IX.,) “has passed through many changes; but 
recently, thanks to the liberality of the late Mr. John Shakspeare, and to the good 
taste of the people of Stratford, it has been restored to its original state in Shakspeare’s 
time, and separated from the surrounding buildings, and the — planted with all 
the flowers the poet sings of so lovingly in his plays. The house is one of the old 


timbered houses that may be still seen standing in many byte of the county, with 


their great beams chequering the walls with squares, and their high pitched gable 
roofs and dormer windows.’’ Another object of special interest is the Grammar 
School where Shakspeare undoubtedly received his education, and of this, interior, as 
well as exterior, views are given. In our engraving the back of the Grammar School, 





* Shakspeare: His Birth-place and its Neighbourhood. By JouN R. WisE. London; 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., 1861, pp. 164. 
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the Guild Chapel in which he had a seat, and the tower of the beautiful Church in 
which he lies buried, are shown. The school is “‘a long low building, in the main 
street, with the schoolrooms on the upper , very much altered from its original 
state in Shakspeare’s time, one of those good old Grammar Schools that have done so 
much good for England. Twenty years ago, the old stone staircase, roofed over with 
tile, by which the boys, from the time of Shakspeare had ascended to the school- 
room, was standing. But this, too, is gone. Here it was, then, that Shakspeare was 
educated; and in proof of the fact, a desk is shown at which he sat—but we will not 
inquire too closely into the matter. Credimus quia incredibile est must be, in the case 
of the desk, the ground for our belief. Ben Jonson tells us that Shakspeare knew 
**little Latin and less Greek,” most probably, like all of us, whatever is most valuable 
he taught himself. Underneath the schoolroom is the former Hall of the Stratford 
Guild, where probably Shakspeare learnt more than in the room above, for there, as 
was said in a previous chapter, the various companies of players performed before the 
Corporation. Adjoining the Grammar School is the Chapel of the Guild, which 
appears, from an entry in the ae books, in February, 1594, to have been 
temporarily used as the school.” In the Chapel there was a pew belonging to New 

, and here, in Shakespeare’s time, the walls were with paintings which 
were whitewashed over — Puritans, and have since fallen to pieces. posite the 
Guild Chapel, fronting pel Lane and Chapel Street, was the “‘ Great den,” on 
which stood Shakespeare's house, “‘ New Place.” It is the corner plot of this garden, 
the part on which stood the house itself, and on which the basement foundations still 
exist underground, which has been purchased by Mr. Halliwell, and handed over, 
under certain wise and wholesome regulations, to the Corporation of Stratford-on- 
Avon for the public use for ever. Mr. Halliwell’s scheme—in which we heartily wish 
him ‘ God ** embraces the purchase of the remaining portions of the “ 
garden,” and the remainder of the birth-place estate ; the purchase of Anne Hatha- 
way’s cot with endowment for a custodean ; the of any other property 
in Stratford connected with him ; the calendering of records at Stratford, and the 
erection and endowment of a Public Library and Museum, at that town. To attain 
all these objects a sum of from £50,000 to $60,000 will be requited, and we earnestly 
hope that sum, or a larger one if necessary, may be forthcoming. Of Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage—one of the glorious little spots proposed to be purchased—a beautiful 
engraving will be found on plate XI., which, with the others, has been lent for the 
purpose by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. Of this ye little spot—the cottage 
which held all that was dear to the great dramatist, the place where he wooed and 
won his much-loved wife—Mr. Wise says, ‘‘at the far end of the village, down ina 
little valley where runs a village brooklet, stands Anne Hathaway’s cottage. An old, 
long, timbered house is it, its front chequered with squares, where the vine now 
stretches its cane-coloured, naked arms, its stones cru with moss, and its thatch, 
too, green with tufts and clumps of moss. Inside it is nothing more than a simple 

ish cottage, with its high mantle-shelf ornamented with a bright row of candle- 
sticks and earthenware, and its clean floor of Binton stone, sunk and cracked in places. 
And its garden is simply an English cottage garden, such as you may see thousands 
of in Warwickshire, but still none the less beautiful, with its well and its wall flowers, 
and its lavender shrubs, and behind stands a small orchard, which if it be an earl 
season, will be a mass of pink blossom, whilst the meadows beyond are covered with 
cowslips. All this was here in Shakspeare’s time. There was the same beauty in the 
old world as is now. Nothing can alter that, and, doubtless, to Shakspeare this 
ea and a fields were the most beautiful, for he had seen them through the 

iration of love.”’ 

. Wise’s charming little volume is illustrated by no less than twenty-five 
engravings, beautifully executed, representing all the principal points of attraction 
in Shakspeare’s “‘ Birth-place and its neighbourhood,’”’ and we commend him and the 
publisher heartily, the one for having written, and the other for having issued, such an 
—- and pleasant Guide book to one of the most hallowed spots in the wide 
world. 





have passed ‘ioe tb | wont ed 
Bout few people have so longa life in useful antiquarian pursuits, or enjoy 

so man cabs of li fame, as the author of the History of Exeter, now before us. 
With the name of Dr. Oliver, every historian, every to pher, and every archzeolo- 
gist, is familiar, and his works are known and deservedly appreciated by all, and it is 
pleasant, after a life of such immense labour, after eight score years-—for he died an 





* The de City of Exeter. By the Rev. Gzorce Otiver, D.D. London: 
Longmanand Co. Exeter: W. Roberts. 1 vol. 8vo., 1861, pp. 338. 
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of a well-spent life, and after gi ing to the world several works of im- 
portance in his peculiar branch of study, to find that still another excellent and most 
yaluable work from his experienced pen, was in such a forward state at the time of his 
decease, as to have now, with the assistance of his friend Mr. Smirke, been issued 

humously. It is a legacy to the antiquarian world, worthy the great mind of the 
learned doctor, and one which forms a fitting sequel to his long and useful life. Dr. 
Oliver, whose father was a Scotch Presbyterian, and whose mother was an Irish Roman 
Catholic, was born at Newington, Surrey, in 1781. He received his education at 
Sedgley Park, and at Stonyhurst College, and in 1806 was admitted to holy orders by 
Dr. Gibson, titular Bishop of Acanthus, and in the following year was appointed to the 
Exeter mission. From that time until March, 1861, when he died, he resided in 
Exeter, where he won not only the t, but the esteem and confidence of every 
class of his fellow-citizens. In 1844 the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on him by Pope Gregory XVI. Dr. Oliver was, of course, a Roman Catholic, but he 
had the good sense and tact never to let his a views crop out where = were 
not wanted, or interfere with his labours or friendships, and it is a great and a pleasant 
thing to say, that he enjoyed the confidence, and the friendship, of the Ecclesiastical, 
as well as the Municipal, authorities of the city, and that he had at all times access 
to whatever documents the my ee or other offices of the diocese contained. His 
principal work—and it is one on which his fame will ever rest—is his ‘‘ Monasticon 
of the Diocese of Exeter,” a work abounding in information nowhere else to be 
obtained. His others are his “ Parochial Antiquities of the Diocese,” and his ‘‘ Lives 
of the Bishops of Exeter,’ only recently published ; but besides these his contribu- 
tions to various works, and to the local a, are very large. It is much to be 
hoped that these may be gathered carefully together, and issued in a collected form, 
and we commend the task of their collection to Mr Smirke, who has so judiciously 
edited the volume now under notice. The history of Exeter contains, as might be 
expected, an immense mass of information on the early history of this fine old city, 
from its establishment as a Celtic settlement, its occupation by the Romans, its 
vicissitudes under the Saxons and Danes, and so on, down to a recent period. It also 
contains observations on some of the Churches; an excellent account of the Castle, 
and of the different events which have taken place in connection with it; of the 
ancient Prebendal Church within the Castle ; of the fine old Guildhall, dating as far 
back as 1466 ; and, indeed, of — of antiquarian interest connectéd with 
the city. In the Appendix, which been added by Mr. Smirke and Mr. Gidley. 
are, among other equally important matters, a table of the Cathedral and Parochial 
registers, a list of charters, with a reprint of the charter of Charles I.; abstracts 
of the Court and account rolls; with numberless curious extracts, and a reprint of 
of that part of the Domesday Survey relating to Exeter. Altogether, the History 
of Exeter is a most valuable addition to our store of topographical knowledge, and is 
full of new and reliable information. We must not omit noting that it is accompanied 
by a careful fac-simile of Norden’s curious plan af Exeter in 1617, and by a short 
prefatory memoir of Dr. Oliver. 





DOM BOC. 

Our English Government, thanks to the representations of the Director of the 

ce Survey Office, Colonel Sir Henry James, F.R.S., has consented to allow 
photozincographed copies to be taken of Domesday Book. This is as it should be, 
and eyery archzologist, every historian, and every landowner, must hail with pleasure 
the announcement that faithful copies of this priceless manuscript are to be placed 
within his reach. The specimen county, which has been issued, is Cornwall, and a 
most satisfactory production it is; indeed, it is all that can possibly be desired, 
and the public are deeply indebted to Sir Henry James for the careful and truly 
excellent manner in which he has issued this first instalment towards a general 
fac-simile of the Survey of the whole kingdom. In 1855 Sir Henry introduced pho- 

hy for making reductions of the Ordnance plans, and this saved up s of 

a-year to the country. In 1859 the chromo-carbon process was so much 
improved that the photographs could be transferred to the waxed surface of the copper: 
plate to guide the engraver, or to plates of zinc (or stone), for ordinary printing, 
and this process he named very appropriately, photozincography. Experiments for 
the reproduction of ancient date, were soon after tried, at the oy omy of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and found to answer admirably. This being the case, the 
Lords of the Treasury directed Sir Henry to copy the Cornwall portion of the Domes- 
day Survey, which has been done, and is now before us, and is, as we have said, a 
complete success. Other counties are now in as rapid progress as the nature of the 
work will allow—government having determined that if a sufficient number of copies 
of the fac-similes of any county, are teed by gentlemen’ in those counties, they 
shall be proceeded with, in the order in which such guarantees are sent in. We 
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believe that several are now in preparation. For Derbyshire Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt 
F.8.A., of Derby, has taken the initiative and given the requisite guarantee, and the 
fac-similes are in a state of forwardness. We hope to see this example followed by 
other counties in rapid succession, so as to ensure the whole Survey being completed 
ata not very distant date. Of course, however valuable the fac-simile may be, it 
requires, for most purposes, to be accompanied by an extension of the texi, and also 
by a translation, where such is judiciously done. For Cornwall,* a most excellent 
literal extension of the text has m issued by Messrs. Vacher and Sons, and we 
recommend all who take an interest in that County, and all who value the earliest and 
best record of the Kingdom, to procure a copy of it direct from them. It is issued in 
a manner which is highly creditable to the publishers, and perfectly satisfactory to 
all who have occasion to refer to it. 

With the Derbyshire portion to which we have alluded, it is Mr. Jewitt’s intention 
to issuea similar extended text, and, we believe, a translation, and Messrs. Vacher also, 
a announce their intention of doing similarly with other counties. Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Middlesex, Hampshire, etc., have already completed their arrange- 
ments, and we trust that what has been done for Cornwall, and is being done for 
Derbyshire, may soon be followed by other Districts, and that the production of 
Domesday Book may but be the forerunner of the issue of other important fac-similes, 
including the Boldon Book. For the Derbyshire portion Subscribers names should be 
at once sent in to Mr. Jewitt, F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ ReLiquary,” Derby. 





MELROSE ABBEY. 

THE Abbey of Melrose, certainly one of the most picturesque and most beautiful 
ruins in the kingdom, is invested with so much historical and antiquarian intercst, 
that whatever fresh information may be gleaned about it is sure to be acceptable, and 
read with avidity by travellers and by all who have a love for monkish lore. Mr. 
Wade deserves thanks for having, in the beautiful volume before us brought so much 
research and knowledge to bear on the worthy subject he has chosen, and for illus- 
trating, so satisfactory, the ificent ruins of this fine old Cistercian mother 
church. The extent and the wealth of the establishment of these ‘‘ monks of old,” 
may be gleaned from one of the passages in the book, from which we learn that such 
was the munificence with which kings, princes, and nobles, had favoured this 
monastery, that in the latter part of the XIII. century the convent possessed more 
than one hundred saddle horses, and as many more for agricultural and other pur- 

and threefold the number of both in outlaying mares and foals. The monks 
had two thousand acres of arable iand, and one thousand of meadow in cultivation, 
under their own surveillance. They had also fifteen thousand acres of forest, common, 
and pasturage lands. They had herdsmen, hinds, and labourers, at hired rates from 
a penny to twopence per day, besides a numerous staff of lay brethren. They had two 
hundred cows, three thousand bead of oxen, eighty bulls, nearly as many calves under 
one year old, and upwards of twenty thousand sheep. They had also deer, swine, 
capons, and other poultry. At this time they bought, sold, and exchanged lands, 
They advanced money, by way of mortgage, on the security of lands or buildings. 
They bestowed lands on their brotherhood, or those of the same order. They had 
access, free of tollage and dues, to marketsall over the kingdom. They bred, bought, 
and sold, horses, cows, oxen, sheep, and pigs. They sold fish, fruit, and grain of all 
kinds. They exported from Berwick twenty thousand pieces of wool, or three 
thousand yan in a single year, the produce of their own flocks. They made butter 
and cheese, and sold both. They had fishings in the principal rivers, and even on the 
sea coast. They had potteries and tile-works, public mills and ovens, or bake-houses, 
church livings and benefices in all directions. They had forty granges and herd- 
houses situated in various localities. Private property in distant counties. Gifts of 
all kinds came in annually, such as wax for tapers, white flour for holy-days and 
pittance bread, as well as benefactions in money. They were empowered to travel 
through foreign countries and States free of taxes and dues therein. Their sacred 
vessels became of silver and gold, their sanctuary clothed in purple and fine linen. 
But all this had a fall; the monks were despoiled of their wealth, their worldly 
commerce was brought to an end, and their magnificent building allowed to crumble 


* A Literal Extension of the Text of Domesday Book in relation to the County of 
Cornwall. London: Vacher and Sons, Parliament Street. 1 vol., folio, 1861, pp. 22. 


+ History of S. Mary's Abbey, Melrose, the Monastery of Old Melrose, and the Town 
~e ty of Melrose. By JAMES A. WaDE. Edinburgh: T. C. Jack. 1 vol. 8vo., 
pp. 310. 
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todecay. Mr. Wade gives us a capital insight into the mode of life of the inmates 
of his almost establishment, and this part of his work will be read with much 
rofit. Indeed, he is more at home in descanting on monkish life than he is in 
lescribing the architectural characteristics of the building in which that life was 
passed. It is well said, that a man cannot be every thing, and it is pretty 
evident from Mr. Wade’s book that he is no architect. If he was, or if he had 
studied gothic architecture at all, he never could have penned such a sentence 
as the following :—‘‘The German, or romantic style, had succeeded the early or 
coarse gothic, and was consonant with the spirit of the middle ages” Neither 
would he write of ‘‘ capitols,” or of “‘ gargoyles,” nor make any one of the many mis- 
takes he has fallen into. However, the book is not intended to be taken as an archi- 
tectural one, in the abstract, but as a pleasant, chatty, and agreeable history—and 
this it assuredly is. After giving the 
history of the place, and of Melrose 
town, &c., and describing the architec- 
tural characteristics of the ruins, Mr, 
Wade gives us an excellent biography 
of the Abbots of Melrose ; the last letter 
of Robert Bruce, whose heart was here 
buried ; a history and description of St. 
Mary’s, Melrose, and notices of places 
of interest in the neighbourhood, in- 
cluding Darnick tower, one of the most 
interesting of the Border keeps in exist- 
ence. ‘o show the beauty of Mr. 
Wade's iliustrations, and to give our 
readers an idea of the architectural 
character of the ruins, we = the ac- 
companying engravings (Plate X). 
The first is the exterior of the south 
transept, showing the beautiful deco- 
rated window, and the exquisite doorway 
beneath it. The next exhibits the very 
curious and unique circular window of 
the north transept, and which is, not in- 
appropriately, called the ‘‘crown of 
thorns.”’ elrose is remarkable for the 
beauty and freedom of design exhibited 
in the carvings of its mouldings, capitals, 
corbels, etc. One of these we give as an 
example. It is the corbel in the north 
aisle round which the foliage is most 
gracefully thrown. Another curious 
corbel is that of the “fox and geese,” 
in the south transept, of which we give 
an engraving. Mr. Wade’s delightful 
little volume contains, besides a steel 
plate of the Abbey restored, no less than 
twenty-seven carefully executed wood 
engravings. executed from drawings 
made by the author. It is altogether 
a highly creditable and pleasant little 
book, and we are much mistaken if a 
second edition be not soon called for. 
When it is we cordially recommend 


— Ww 





Mr. Wade to give it a careful revision. 





Potes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


STONE THROWING EXTRAORDINARY AT EDENSOR. ; 
The following newspaper notice appeared in the Devizes Gazette a few years since, 
copied most probably from one of the Derbyshire papers— 

“J. Strutt, a young man of the Village of Edensor, made a wager that he would 
throw a stone 150 yards, backwards and forwards, each way. It was decided on Tues- 
day evening last, in Chatsworth Park, when Strutt won the wager by twenty-three 
yards, having thrown the stone 173 yards.” T. N. BRUSHFIELD. 
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LONGEVITY AT ALDERWASLEY. 


The following inscription, which I copied in Wirksworth Churchyard a short time 
i i and certainly bears testimony to the salubrity of the climate in the “ wee 


Epw. CoLuetr, Jun, 


** To the Memory of Matthew Peat, of Alderwayslee, who died December 11th, 1751, 
aged 109 years 10 months. 
‘* Few live so long, he who lives well, while life is given, is always 
ready, always fit, for Heaven.” 


DISCOVERY OF A HUMAN SKELETON IN BLACKWELL DALE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Smr,—On the 18th of Novembér last, as the excavators were working on the 
Rowsley and Buxton Extension line, in Blackwell Dale, near Buxton, they discovered 
a human skeleton, which appeared to have been buried a | time. It happened 
most unfortunately that the men had dug out the earth i iately beneath where 
the skeleton lay, and before it could be removed, a mass of material in which the 
skeleton was imbedded, fell down, and it was broken to pieces. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting a portion of the bones collected together, and found, after 
arranging them, that they belo toa man about middle age. The place of dis- 
covery was situated at the foot of a rock in one of the most beautiful and romantic 
apes of thedale. The river Wye, (whose waters are here clear as ), follows 
ts circuitous course through the dale, at times with a surface as placid as a lake, at 
others, rushing and bounding through and over large masses of limestone rock, hurled, 
no doubt, in some former epoch, by strong convulsions of nature, from the lofty 
Tors above. The rocks, clothed with the dark drapery of the yew tree and ivy, rise 
on each side of the river to a height of two hundred feet. Here the ‘le was wont 
to soar from its lofy eyrie, the wild boar found a safe retreat in the thick copses and 
underwood which darkened and overhung the river’s brink, and packs of wolves gained 
shelter in the numerous caves of the limestone rocks. 

At the lower end of the dale an estate was held, anterior to the Conquest, by ren- 
dering a wolf’s head annually. 

When the skeleton was first discovered, it lay at full length on several large flat 
stones, ha’ the face upwards, with one arm thrown across the chest, and the other 
lying alongside the trunk. There was no vestige of clothing, so that the body must 
have been placed in its position in a state of nudity, and the whole covered loosely 
with stones. 

It is difficult to account for a discovery of this kind, in a situation so remote from 
any known place of sepulture, as Blackwell Dale. Barrows, and places of British 
burials, are common enough in all parts of this county, but they are usually found on 
the tops of the hills, or are enclosed by Druidical circles, and are rarely indicated 
by a wong: Leg: and yet there are some indicia to show that the skeleton may 
have been that of some Briton, or early Saxon, who preferred lying apart from his 

ple, in his hunting grounds among the Tors, the scene of his dangerous exploits. 
Taam in close proximity to the skeleton, six large molar and incisor teeth, which 
belonged to some animal of considerable size, also a part of the cervical vertebra of 
the same animal. I need not remind you that a Barrow is or to have been 
the first kind of mausoleum ever adopted. It is described by Heredotus, who says, 
* The foundation is of t stones, but the rest of the tumulus is of earth.” i 
no doubt, is generally the case, but where stone could easily be procured, it woul 
naturally be preferred, as being more readily collected together, and also on account 
of its durability. In the present instance, three large flat stones formed its founda- 
tion, and a number of lesser ones the tumulus. RoBERT BENNETT, M.D. 

Buxton, Dec. 14, 1861. 

There can be but little doubt, that the deposit here recorded by Dr. Bennett, as 
having been discovered, was of the Celtic period, and was simply an interment in a 
cist, similar to many which have been opened by the late Mr. Bateman, and which are 
not at all uncommon in the Peak of Derbyshire. Dr. Bennett speaks of the skeleton 
lying at fulllength. If this were so, it is somewhat unusual, as generally the bodies 
were laid on their sides with the knees drawn up. Ep. RELIG. 


A TOUGH SUBJECT. 


** George Talkington, once a celebrated horse-dealer at Uttoxeter, who died 8th April, 
1826, at Cheadle, Cheshire, in his 83rd year, met with more accidents than probabl 
ever befel any other human being. p to the year 1793, they were as fol- 
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lows:—Right shoulder broken; skull fractured and trepanned; left arm broken 
in two places ; three ribs on the left side broken; a cut on the forehead; lancet 
case, flue case, and knife, forced into the thigh; three ribs broken on the right 
side; and the right shoulder, elbow, and wrist, dislocated ; back seriously injured ; 
cap of the right knee knocked off ; left ancle dislocate1; cut for a fistula; right ancle 
dislocated, and hip knocked down; seven ribs broken on the right and left sides; 
kicked in the face and the left eye nearly knocked out ; the back again seriously 
injured ; two ribs and breast-bone broken ; got down and kicked by a horse until he 
had five holes in his left leg ; the sinew just below the right knee cut through, and 
two holes in that leg, also two shocking cuts above the knee; taken eppusently dead 
seven times out of different rivers. 

‘‘ Since 1793 (when a reference to these accidents was given to Mr. Madeley, eon, 
of Uttoxeter), right shoulder dislocated, and collar-bone broken ; seven ribs broken ; 
breast-bone laid open, and right shoulder dislocated ; left shoulder dislocated, and 
left arm broken; two ribs broken; and right thigh much bruised near the Pope’s 
eye. In 1819, then in his 76th year, a lacerated wound in the calf of his leg, which 
extended to the foot, mortification of the wound took place, which onpeeel all the 
flexor tendons of the foot, also the capsular ligaments of the ancle joint ; became 
delirious, and so continu mye: of three weeks ; his wonderful recovery from this 
accident was attributed chiefly to the circumstance of a friend having supplied him 
with a quantity of old Madeira, a glass of which he took eyery two hours for eight 
weeks, and afterwards occasionally. Since then, in 1823, in his 80th year, he hada 
mortificat‘on of the second toe of the right foot, with exfoliation of the bone, from 
which he recovered, and at last died — from declining old age. He was the 
father of 18 children, by one wife, in 15 years, all of whom he survived, and married 
again at the age of 74.” * ESLIGH. 


THE LONGSDONS’ OF LONGSDON. 


The Original of the following interesting Document is to be found in the Herald's 
College. EsLicH, 

The King’s most excellent Matie beinge desyrous that the gentry of his Kingdom 
might be preserved in every degree, estate and dignitie and to that end hath given 
full power and authorytye under the great seale of England unto me Richard St, George 
Norroy Kingé of Arms not only to summon all the gentlemen within my province to 


appear before me for the a of their descents, arms and cognizances, but also 
'y 


to distinguish and make infamous by proclamation all such as shall usue or take upon 
them the name of esquire or gentleman without just authorytye. And whearas 
Stephen Longsdon of Longsdon in the County of Derbye appea before me in my 
visitation and disclaimed the tytle of a gentleman under his hand as not knowinge 
how he might justifye the same and proceeded against him accordinge to my 
Comyssion. 

Bitnce which tyme he making further ingeky and ee that his ancestors have 
been of long tyme reputed gentlemen and borne arms, which as I am informed by 
some gentlemen of sort in the country he is able to prove by evidence and other 
good record, he hath desyred me to affyrme his right and publish the same. Whear- 

theise are to make known unto all manner of persons Whatsoever that the sayd 
Stephen Longsdon may lawfully usue and beare such arms and creasts as his ancestors 
have done before him, and as he may lawfully justyfe and also that it shall be lawfull 
for him to beare the name, tytle and dignity of a gentleman in such manner and 
forme as any of his predecessors have done or as he may open Be gee ; in witnesse 
whearof I the sayd Norroy Kinge of Arms have sett to my d-and seale of my 
offyce. Dated the xxth daye of November, in the ixth year of the raygne of our 
Souvraigne Lord James by the grace of God Kinge of Great Britain, ce and 

Treland. R» St. GzorcE Norroy 
Kinge of Arms, 


A DERBYSHIRE WORTHY. 


The late Robert Shaw, of Monsall Dale, a very Dandie Dinmont in build and strength 
of lungs, went on a visit, some 50 years ago, to two Longsdon gentlemen in Man- 
chester, who took him one night to the theatre. The play was the “ Moor of Venice ; ” 
and in the last scene, just as Othello was on the point of smothering Desdemona, 
our friend started up in the pit, and in a voice of thunder roared out, ‘* Stop him ! 
stop him ! or, by the heart of God, he’ll murder that pratty wench !” EsLicH. 





* Oxford and University Herald, April 29, 1826. 
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The following interesting list of Deeds relating to lands in Matlock, and to the Bowns, 
and several other old families then may interest the readers of the ‘‘ RELIQUARy,” 
and is, at all events, worth preserving. The deeds were, with a quantity of others, 
in a Book in possession of the Defendant Timothy Spencer and were about 30 years 
in the custody of his Great Grandson Mr. Timothy Spencer of the Lyme Tree 
em, Matlock Bank, as he stated to me. 
Wakefield. T. N. Ince. 


MATLOCK. 


A Schedule of Ancient Deeds relating to property at Matlock taken from an old cop’ 
of ‘‘The joint and several answers of Timothy Spencer Baker & Ann his wife & 
‘Thomas White & Mary his wife, Defendants to the Bill of complt of Tho* Jack- 
“son & Anne his wife, Sarah, Marina Mary, & Hannah Bown, Spinsters & Infants, 
**by Tho Kitchin their next friend, complaints. In the Court of Exchequer.” 


These following are ancient Latin Deeds. 


1} Ed 1st Henry de Hurst de Matlock to his son Walter. Grant of part of his lands 
in Matlock. 

7 Ed ls Gilbert son of John of Darley to Walter de Sewardsiche. Grant of land 
lying in Pelletbolme in Matlock. 

30 Ed 1st Maud relict of John de Matlock and Gilbert her son to Walter de 
Sewardsiche. Grant of a rood of land in Matlock. 

2Ed24 Roger de Katerick & William de Hampton to Maud the wife of Jobn de 
Sewardsiche. Grant of all their lands and tenements in Matlock. 

18 Ed 2¢ Roger de Wensley to Walter de Sewardsiche. Grant of lands in Mat- 


19 Edwa 24 Walter de Sewardsiche to his son Henry & others Grant messuage &e 
in Matlock. 

19 Edwd 2 Gilbert de Chapman to Henry de Sewardsiche & others grant of lands in 
Matlock. 

1 Edwa3 Walter de Sewardsiche to Nicholas his son Grant of a messuage & 6 
acres of land at the Hurst. (in duplicate). 

16 Edwa 3 Robert Wrich to Robert son to Henry de Sewardsiche Grant of 14 and 
1r of land in Matlock. 

41 Edw3 Robert de Sewardsiche to John son of Henry de Sewardsiche grant of all 
his right to one messuage & 4 acres of land in Matlock. 

41 Edw3 Henry son of Henry de Sewardsiche to John his son grant of one 
mess & 2 acres of land in Matlock. 

47 Edw 3 Jobn Rayner & others to John Sewardische Grant of a messuage & 4 
acres of land in Matlock. 

47 Edw 3 John de Sewardsiche to John de Ashoure Grant of one messuage & 4 
acres of land in Matlock fields. 

50 Edw 3 John de Sewardsiche to Roger de Carricke and William de Hampton 
(in duplicate) Grant of lands and tenements in Matlock. 

10 Jany 14 Hen 7th Thomas Babington & others to r Bown & Agnes his wife 
Grant of one messuage & 6 acres & a half of land in the Hurst in the Parish of 
Matlock. 

20 June 7 Roger Bown to William Bown his son & heir ap t Grant of a 

Hen. 8h me: e and 20 acres of land in the Parish of Matlock called Seyrsyche. 

26 Jany 15 Hen 8 Roger Bown de Matlock Grant of one messuage & 6 acres & a 
half of land and one Fulling Mill in Matlock to William his son & heir apparent & 

his wife Daughter of John Robinson & the heirs of the said William for ever. 

28 Sept. 27 Hen 8 William Bown son & heir of Roger Bown to Nicholas Walker 
& et Baten od Grant of a Messuage and 20 acres of land in the Parish of Matlock 
called e. - 

10 J ~ tl Nicholas & ag Walker to Henry Bown Grant of all their claim to all 
2&%Philip messuages Mills &c in Matlock. 

& M 


6 ‘den! 2&3 Robert son of William Pinchin to Robert Wadfox Demise of a 
Philip and tenement Mill and lands in Matlock. 
2&3P&M Nicholas and Roger Walker to Henry Bown Grant of lands in Matlock. 


These following are Latin Deeds without date. 


Grant from Simon Batchelor son of Simon Batchelor to Henry de Sewardsyche the 
son of Alexander, of 2 acres of arable land in Hurstfield. 

Grant from Gumald son of Alexander de Hurst to Simon Batchelor of Matlock of 
all the claim which he or the said Alexander his father had to a toft and croft in 
Matlock. 
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Grant from Robert of Wensley to Henry de Sewardsyche of a Toft Garden Building 
and appurtenances in Matlock. 

Grant from Richard Wade to ] the Miller at Matlock. 

Robert de Matlock to Walter de Sewardsyche Grant of an acre of ground and a Mill 
in Matlock. 

Grant trom Simon Batchelor the son of Simon Batchelor to Henry de Sewardsyche 
son of Alexander of a Toft and Croft in Matlock. 

Grant from Simon Batchelor son of Simon Batchelor to Henry de Sewardsyche son 
of Alexander of several acres of land in the Hurst and elsewhere in the Parish of 
Matlock. 

Grant from Robert son of [ ] de Matlock to John [son] of Ralph de 
Matlock of lands in the Bank croft and Hurst in Matlock. 

Grant from Gilbert de Staveley to Walter de Sewardsyche of his part of lands in 
Hurstfield in Matlock. 

Grant from Simon Batchelor son of [ J 
de Matlock to Simon son of Hugh the Miller of Matlock of a Mill in Matlock. 

Grant from Maud Daughter of William Venator de Matlock to Walter son of Mar- 
gerie of Matlock of one acre and a parcel of Meadow in Matlock. 

Taker at Matlock Bath 30 Jany 1743 before John Odingsells Lecke Gervase Gardiner 
William Kelsall and Thomas Froggatt the Younger, Commissioners, and examined 
with an old office copy in possession of T. N. INcE of Wakefield 28, Sept 1861. 


KENDAL. 


TOKEN OF THoMas SANDEs.—A specimen of the rare token of Thomas Sandes, of 
Kendal, having recently been found in the old Churchyard in that town, the followin; 
notice of its issue may not be uninteresting to the readers of the ““ RELIQUARY. 
The token is as follows :— 


Obv.—THOM. SANDES. OF. In the field, a Teasel and a Wool-hook. 
Rev.— KENDAL. 1656. In the field, a Wool comb. 


Thomas Sandes, the issuer of this token, was Mayor of Kendal in 1647-8, and we 
have his own authority for saying that he ‘‘ gained a considerable share of his temporal 
estate by buying and selling of woollen cottons, and by his frequent trading therein,” 
and which, on being dyed green, obtained for the cloth the famous name of ‘‘ Kendal 

m.” He resided in the front house of the ‘‘ Elephant”’ yard in Stricklandgate, 
(now ‘the Elephant inn, which was rebuilt about forty years ») using the back 
mises as his warehouses. Mr. John Taylor, master of the Blue Coat School for 
years, informs us in a letter, _— in the Kendal Chronicle of July 11, 1812, that 
some time previously ‘‘ Mr. William Fothergill, in making alterations in these 
premises, discovered Mr. Sandes’s two coining presses, and other implements for the 
purpose, in two distinct parts of the house, in closets that had been walled up.”” We 
lieve at the time in question, these instruments were in the possession of Mr. 
Taylor ; but after diligent search and persevering inquiry, we are sorry to say we have 
been unable to ascertain their present whereabouts, and the subject is mentioned in 
the hope that haply—if not irrevocably lost—it may have the effect of bringing them 
pight, and consigning them to a fitting resting p on the shelves of the Kendal 
useum, 

By his munificencs, Mr. Sandes, in the year 1670, founded the Widows’ Hospital 
and Blue Coat School, which bear his name, in Highgate, endowing the same with con- 
siderable property; the Hospital and premises having been erected eleven years 
previously, (and no doubt in full operation for the greater portion of that time,) as 
appears by the initials, and date, “‘T. 8. K. 1659,” still to be seen on the front. 

r. Sandes also bequeathed to the Hospital a valuable collection of books, which he 
80 highly prized and felt so nervously solicitous for their future preservation, that he 
not only ordered that they should be kept in ‘‘the great room,’’ but also that ‘‘two 
good horse loads of wood” should be statedly brought from the devised estates, and 
that the schoolmaster should bestow at least ‘‘ twelve pence in peats every quarter of a 
year’ in addition, for the “‘ airing of the great room.’’ At the time of the re-building 
of the widows’ houses in 1852-3, this “‘great room’’ was taken down, and a new 
library erected, in which the books are now placed. Originally, and probably till 
about the year 1800, they were fastened to the shelves with chains just long enough 
to allow the reader to reach them down to the table. We are sorry to observe 
that, notwithstanding the anxious precautions of the donor, many of the volumes 
ae, and have been for a long time, ina ruinous condition, and much require 
re-binding. 

We a find that Mr. Sandes certified to the then Prevost of Queen’s Cm 
Oxford, by letter dated Sept. 8, 1679, that he had left in his will the sum of £100, 
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the interest of which, in the first place, he left to a r scholar of his own name, 
then at Kendal school until he should be umn 0 low of Queen’s College, or be 
M.A., and one year after. And then the interest of the said £100 he "to the 
Mayor, Aldermen, Vicar, and Schoolmaster, to be applied to the use of such poor 
scholar as they shall elect to be entered upon the Foundation of the said College, to 
continue successively to such, for the term of seven years. 

Mr. Sandes died on the 22nd, and was buried (so saith the Register) on the 23rd 
of August, 1681, in the 75th year of his age, surviving Katherine, his wife, only a 
few months. There is a beautiful white-veined marble monument to his memory over 
the 8. W. door of the Parish Church, which was originally placed on the north side of 
the second north circular column of the Nave from the west. This monument contains 
a highly eulogistic Latin epitaph. 

His arms appear in front of the Hospital premises, with the addition of a pair of 
shears, cenell trash, -_s other implementa of his calling, and others also may be seen 
on his token, so that Mr. Sandes, it would seem, was not ashamed of his humble 
oe. on or, at all events, of the means by which he acquired his wealth, 
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J. Fisher, 
It is much to be hoped that this notice may be the means of bringing again to ros 
the coining presses mentioned above, as having been discovered in the beginning of 
present century, and — lost. We fe shall gladly receive and insert any pn 
munication respecting th ; Eb, 


A Merricat Lorp’s Prayer.—tThe following rather meritorious metrical version of 

the Lord’s Prayer, from an old MS., may be thought worthy of being printed. It isa 

literal copy. 
Derby. 


W. Bemrosz, Jun, 
THE LORD’S PRAYER TO BE READ WITH OR WITHOUT VERSE. 
William Coons Bay 14th. 


Thou to thy Mercys seat our Souls dost 
gather, 

To do my Duty unto thee—Our Father, 

To whom all praise all Honour should be 


given 
For _ _ the great God—which art in 


Thow by thy Wisdom rulest the Worlds 
whole Fame, 

For ‘our therefore — Hallowed be thy 
ame, 

Let never more delay Divide us from, 

=s — grace but le-— Thy Kingdom 


Let oe commands opposed be by none 
But thy good Pleasure and—Thy will be 


And let’ our Promptness to obey be 
even, 
The very same—in Earth as it is in 


‘eaven, 
Then for our Souls O Lord we also Pray, 
Thou wouldst be Pleased to—Forgive us 
this Day : 
The 2 of Life wherewith our Souls are 


Sufficient Raiment and— Our daily Bread. 
With — Needful Thing do thou Releive 


ry ‘of thy Mercy Pity—and Forgive us, 
me mantosde | in him whom thou didst 


To ane an Offering for—Our Trespasses, 


And for asmuch O Lord as we Believe, 
ay a wilt pardon them—as we For- 


Let Tnat cave teach us wherewith thou 


To pardon al all— Them thal trespass against 


And though h ce thou find’st we 
ve 
—> - to > yet Help—and lead us 


Thre § Souls and Bodies want to Despera- 
Nor it be  Barths gain Drive us—into Temp- 


Let je the Soul of any true Believer, 
Fall in the time of trial—but deliever, 
Yeasave them from the Malice of the Devil, 
we Boi in Life and Death keep—us ‘from 
nl,» 
ray we Lord, for that of thee from 
om 
Can "thi be had for—For thine is the 


The or rm oyy is of thy works the wondrous 

To nn ‘Belongs—all Honour, Power, and 

And all I thy wondrous works hath ended 
never, 

But will remain—For ever and for ever, 

Thus we poor Creatures must Confess 


again 
Till we shall say Eternally—A men. 
WILLLaM Toone, 1766. 





